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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHITAKER WRIGHT AND WALL STREET. 


. E Histol is no difference between what I did in England and 
what your industrial companies are doing in America,” 
said Whitaker Wright, at the time of his arrest in New York; and 
now as he lies dead in England, slain by his own hand after being 
sentenced to seven years penal servitude for his financial crimes, 
our newspapers are saying much the same thing. “ Wright did 
nothing which has not been done over and over again in the trusts 
which here have inflicted merciless loss and left none responsi- 
ble,” says the Philadelphia Press. Wright's offense, in brief, con- 
sisted in capitalizing at $60,000,000 mining properties worth about 
2,000,000, and palming the securities off on the public by rosy 
prospectuses and boards of directors adorned with names of the 
high nobility. The Earl of Dufferin and Ava, formerly Governor- 
General of Canada and British Ambassador to France, was made 
chairman of the London and Globe corporation, and died soon 
after its collapse, his death being supposedly hastened by the op- 
probrium caused by his connection with the great swindle. 

“What Wright was convicted of is much the same sort of thing 
that Charles M. Schwab has been accused of and which he must 
clear himself of,” says the New York J/ai/ and Express ; and the 
New York Evening Post, after discussing some other features of 
the case says, similarly : 

“In the point of essential morality, however, his case differs in 
no respect from that of the promoters of the shipbuilding trust—to 
take one striking modern instance. That buccaneering cruise into 
the sea of public credit began with a prospectus which, like 
Wright’s, was stuffed with lies. The capital, as in Wright’s 
companies, contained much water—that is, paper certificates, en- 
titling the holders to their portion of nothing. The promoters 
were, as in Wright’s corporations, to receive a lion’s share; and 
hard-and-fast agreements were drawn to enable the insiders to 
pocket their profits and clear out early in the game. The ship- 
building trust, like the London and Globe company, relied upon 
the names of men who were supposed to embody our highest com- 
mercial ideals. But there is one vast difference between. the case 
of Wright and that of some of our leaders of high finance: he was 
amenable to the severe English Companies law. He transgressed 
it, he paid the penalty; and a thousand preachers will use his fate 
as a text. Our transgressors of the same moral law walk the free 


air, lavish in their philanthropies, lauded from the pulpits as ex- 
emplars for our youth.” 


The New York Sw, however, whose gingerly treatment of the 
shipbuilding trust case has been a notable feature of the newspaper 
comment on that affair, thinks that our promoters whose schemes 
go to smash are merely men of “enthusiasm,” “ poetic concep- 
tion,” and buoyant optimism, who suffer because they are ahead 
of their time. To quote: 


“The assumption that because he was proved guilty of plunder- 
ing people who invested in his enterprises, the whole class of pro- 
moters to which he belonged is put under rightful suspicion may 
arise in a censorious mind; but, of course, there is nothing in it. 
Each case must be tried and decided on its own merits. It often 
happens—nay, it may be said to be usual—that it is the judgment 
rather than the moral sense of the ‘plunger’ promoter and organ- 
izer which is proved at fault by the evil outcome and that reck- 
lessness rather than criminal purpose is to be charged against him. 

“He is carried away by his imagination. In his enthusiasm 
visions of his poetic conception seem to him to be facts demon- 
strated. So far from being a conscious charlatan, he is a sincere 
and profound believer in himself and in the integrity of his mo- 
tives. He thinks he sees farther and deeper and more clearly than 
the rest of the people; that he discerns intuitively a situation 
which ordinary minds are unable to apprehend. If he deceives 
others, it is not more than he deceives himself. 

“The disposition in mind to seek and to follow a leader is no- 
where illustrated more than in great affairs of finance, than in the 
schemes exploited in the stock-market. Arrogant confidence 
breeds a response of confidence even in the timid. Men who 
know nothing about a stock will rush to buy or to sell it on a 
chance ‘tip’ given by confident self-assertion. Wavering and 
ignorant, they lean for support on the positive opinion of a cock- 
sure character. 

“Nor is this positiveness necessarily a fictitious assumption, 
Frequently, if not usually, it is the genuine expression of char- 
acter, and often is based on good grounds. The wildest visions 
of the financial imagination have been justified in the outcome of 
fact. In this country, for example, there is hardly a dream of de- 
velopment which gilds too brightly the possibilities of the future. 
Men of a generation ago who were looked on as and for the time 
being were proved to be visionaries are now seen to have mini- 
mized rather than exaggerated the progress of which they were so 
confident. Adventures now discredited as fanciful because of 
initial miscarriage may yet turn out to be sober preparations in 
line with logically inevitable progress.” 





LESSONS OF THE MINE DISASTER. 


“T° HE explosion in a mine at Cheswick, near Pittsburg, in which 

180 men were killed, again calls attention to the great loss 
of life in the mines of this country as compared with that of Eu- 
yope. No very good reason is given by the papers for this greater 
peril, except lax and inadequate inspection, and carelessness on 
the part of the miners themselves. The real cause of the explo- 
sion may not be made known until the coroner’s inquest is held, 
but it is thought that it was due to a defective blast. Up to the 
time of this writing 152 bodies have been taken from the mine- 
“ Terrible as the lesson of all these disasters is,” says 7he National 
Labor Tribune (Pittsburg), “ it seems that it will continue always 
to be neglected.” The Pittsburg Post doubts if any one will be 
punished for the explosion. It says: “It can be confidently ex- 
pected that the coroner will have a verdict some time, and that the 
verdict will hold some dead man responsible for the loss of life 
there can be no doubt. Then the Harwick mine disaster will be a 
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thing of the past officially.” The Philadelphia Press makes these 
reflections on the loss of life in the mines here and abroad: 


“This country produces not far from one-third of the coal raised 
in the world, or, in 1901, 266,000,000 tons out of 787,000,000. But 
it furnishes more than one-half the deaths. The amount of coal 
raised in this country is about that raised in England. The acci- 
dents here are far more numerous, reaching, in 1902, for the entire 
country, 1,749. In some years our anthracite regions yield half as 
many deaths as all English mines. The proportion per ton of coa! 
mined does not greatly vary in this country and abroad. In 1808. 
when 202,000,000 tons were raised in England and 196,000,000 in 
this country, the fatal accidents here were 1,049 and in England 
1,075, the English figures including quarries as well as mines. 
But the loss of life per thousand of workmen employed is far 
greater here than abroad. 

“In Great Britain it was reduced from 4.071 per thousand em- 
ployed in 1852-60 to 1.949 in 1881-90, a proportion since somewhat 
still farther reduced. In this State the number killed per thousand 
employed in anthracite mines was 3.30 in 1893 and 2.70 in 1902, 
1.60 in 1893 in bituminous mines and 3.37 in 1902. The average in 
this country, 2.87 for ten years, is nearly one-half greater than the 
average in England. It is somewhat lower than the average in 
Prussia—3.142—but it is almost twice the average in France— 
1.570, all this being for the period of 1881-90. Since then there 
has been little change abroad. 

“The broad fact which these figures show is that the protection 
to life employed in mines is less in this country than abroad. Part 
of this is due to the fact that each miner raises more coal; part to 
the circumstance that the English statistics are based on coal 
mined, and the American on coal sold. But no small part is duc 
to the simple fact that the laws in this country are less strict, less 
efficiently administered and that the immediate discipline of the 
mine is more lax. The last cause, for which the State, owners, 
and managers are less responsible than miners and mining organ- 
izations themselves, is one to which is due a very great share of 
the accidents.” 


EFFECT OF THE PANAMA CANAL ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


R. CHARLES M. HARVEY, a Western historico-political 
writer, predicts in Zhe World’s Work that the Panama 
Canal will “ shift the country’s trade center to the Mississippi val- 
ley.” A deep water-way will be built from Chicago to the Missis- 
sippi River, St. Louis will become a seaport by way of the Mis- 
sissippi and by way of the lakes, commerce from all the great cities 
from Pittsburg to Denver will feel a tendency Gulf-ward, and New 
Orleans, which once held third place on the roll of American cities, 
and is now twelfth, will regain her old position, or better. The 
20,000,000 acres of “drowned” lands along the river will be re- 
claimed, and will double our crop of cotton. Such are Mr. Har- 
vey’s predictions. He says: 


“ A bill for the construction of a ship canal by the national Gov- 
ernment from Chicago to the Mississippi River (utilizing Chicago’s 
drainage canal) and for the deepening of the Mississippi down to 
Cairo is before Congress. The Panama Canal sentiment will push 
this measure to enactment. Into this waterway from Lake Michi- 
gan downward to the Gulf will be diverted a large part of that vast 
stream of freight which flows through the ‘Soo’ Canal between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, and which now moves eastward 
through the other lakes (or through Canadian canals) and the St. 
Lawrence, or by way of the Erie Canal and the Hudson River to 
the Atlantic. This shifting of the main channel of commerce will 
have stimulating effects on Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans 
as compared with Montreal, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, just as Antwerp, by the magnificent canal system tributary 
to it, has just displaced Hamburg as the third seaport of the 
world. Through the ‘Soo’ in 1903 passed 35,000,000 tons of 
freight—three times as much as was carried by the Suez Canal. 
A great portion of this immense traffic will move toward the Gulf, 
and will be reinforced by much of the freight originating east of 
the canal for hundreds of miles, as well as by a large part of that 
originating at Chicago and on Lake Michigan....... 

“The Mississippi Valley is the industrial and social heart of the 
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United States. It is the most populous watershed on the globe 
and the richest in natural resources. For decades past it has been 
the country’s political center. It has contributed every elected 
President, except Cleveland, since Buchanan. In this fight for in- 
industrial and commercial supremacy it will be practically in- 
vincible.” 


OUTLAWING ADULTERATION. 


OST of the papers favor the Hepburn Pure Food bill which 
l has passed the House, and which is thought likely to be 
adopted by the Senate, making adulteration of foods, drinks, and 
drugs a misdemeanor, punishable by fine, or imprisonment, or 
both; but a few of them regard the measure as too drastic. The 
bill treats the matter of adulteration in considerable detail, and 
authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to investigate any case of 
importation or manufacture which he deems suspicious. “It rep- 
resents a sane and well-considered effort,” says the Chicago 
Record-Herald, “to protect the people against impure foods with- 
out injuring or menacing any legitimate industry.” And the New 
York Journal of Commerce declares that “once this act takes 
effect and is systematically and consistently enforced it is likely to 
lead to a general suppression of a traffic that is disgraceful to any 
civilized community. This Congress will have one good thing to 
its credit when this long-delayed measure goes upon the national 
statute book.” The New Orleans 7imes-Democrat says the act 
is based on the same principles as the quarantine and the health 
laws. It remarks: 


“The measure is a drastic innovation in that it tells the manu- 
facturer what goods he shall make, the merchant what quality he 
shall sell, and the consumer what he shall use. It is contended 
that these are matters which should be left to the individual judg- 
ment and appetite. There is unquestionably strong ground for 
these objections to ‘the law, but the preservation of the public 
health necessarily leads to restrictions which normally would be 
so oppressive as to be unbearable. It has been recognized pretty 
generally that it is one of the duties of government, so far as it can 
do so, to protect the health of its subjects or its citizens, and to 
do this occasionally requires oppressive measures. Quarantine, 
which is now almost universally practised, is generally irksome 
and at times oppressive, especially the quarantine which makes a 
close prisoner of a person under suspicion. Persons who are re- 
garded as dangerous to their neighbors are frequently immured in 
their own homes, and a guard is placed over them to prevent them 
from going at large.” 


The measure is strongly opposed in some quarters as too pa- 
ternalistic and as putting too many and too heavy shackles on 
commerce. For instance, the Kansas City Journal deciares that 
“it would seem that when the Government prescribes the exact 
degree of fineness which every article of human consumption must 
have before the railroads can lawfully carry it, it is restricting 
commercial and individual rights within pretty narrow limits.” 
The Springfield Republican says similarly : 


“When we consider the trend of the times in the manufacture 
and consumption of prepared foods—canned vegetables, fruits, 
meats, soups, pickles, jellies, and so on, preserves, prepared 
cereals and breakfast foods, coffee, tea, and other beverages, ba- 
king powder, drugs and medicines, etc., etc.—it is evident that a 
vast undertaking is being loaded upon the national Government, 
involving a most important step in the centralization of power at 
the expense of the States and a most radical step in the extension 
of federal control over industry. 

“ Dealers in provisions are understood to be not generally hostile 
to this system of government espionage in business, nor are we 
prepared to say that the step has not been made necessary by the 
vast multiplication and general and increasing consumption of pre- 
pared food among the people. But where does the principle of 
government, thus admitted and adopted, lead to? If the Govern- 
ment must send out its guards to stand watch over manufacturing 
and commerce to this extent in order to prevent competitive in- 
dustry from administering slow poisons to the people of the land, 
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have we not raised a pretty strong suggestion that the Government 
might about as well do this manufacturing and trading on its own 
account? If competition can not be trusted at any point, but must 
be put under government guardianship at all points, will not the 
question be presented with increasing force: Why tolerate the 
competitive system at all? Mr. Hanna writes to a magazine that 
he can see no tendency to socalism in the American state. But 
here we have an extending—doubtless a necessary—paternalism 
which to an increasing number of people will ever suggest social- 
ism or the public conduct of industry as possibly a preferable and 
less expensive substitute.” 


ARMY PRESS ON “‘KANGAROO PROMOTION.” 


42 ROMOTION by emotion” is what Zhe Army and Navy 

Register calls the method by which some of the army offi- 
cers have recently been jumped over the heads of some hundreds 
of superiors, and, as might be inferred, its comment is not favor- 
able. The latest example of this system is the President’s nomina- 
tion of Col. A. L. Mills, superintendent of the Military Academy 
at West Point, to be a brigadier-general, over the heads of 612 
other officers. The President’s view of the matter was expressed 
in his latest annual message, in which he said that “the only 
people who are contented with a system of promotion by mere 
seniority are those who are contented with the triumph of medi- 


ocrity over excellence,” while, “on the other hand, a system which 
encouraged the exercise of social or political favoritism in promo- 
tions would be even worse.” Secretary Root remarked in a letter 
a few weeks ago that promotion by seniority would keep at the 
head of the army a constantly shifting body of old generals who 
would be “ resting on their laurels ”—a situation not conducive to 
efficiency. 

The Register thinks that the wishes of the army should have 
some weight. It says: 

“The necessity of respecting the majority view in a matter so 
vital as promotion arises from the fact that a defiance of it would 




















GENERALS MADE WHILE YOU WAIT. 
—Tomatis in // Corriere I/lustrato (New York). 


mean a violent disturbance of service sentiment. If an officer who 
has served with modest gallantry as a major finds himself jumped 
by a captain who served with greater distinction, but at no greater 
risk, hardship, or effort, he is not likely to have the same heart in 
his work or the same respect for the system of compensation. He 
is more willing to take his chances with the rule of seniority, con- 
tent in the security that he will be the victim of no such contempt 
for his comfort and his rights as the spectacle of a captain, already 
adequately rewarded, jumping nearly eight hundred seniors in 


Journal (New York) 
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service, most of whom, it is safe to say, have served as faithfully 
as he and who deserve something better than finding the higher 
grades invaded by their once juniors. 

“ Promotion by emotion is a disastrous visitation upon either the 
army or the navy. It is fraught with the menace of favoritism 
and influence and on this account is destined to injure the army. 
It is no contribution to military efficiency to arouse individual re- 
sentment, excite personal animosity, or create service dissatisfac- 
tion. No system of promotion by selection yet devised quite 
escapes this condition. 
That is the factor which 
offers the best reason 
for branding selective 
promotion as some- 
thing pernicious, — in- 
stead of beneficial.” 








The Army and Navy 


cites the case of Gen- 
eral Grant, who was 
long kept in the back- 
ground by officers with 
“pull” and “ influence.” 
To quote : 





“It was the patient, 
plodding Grant who, 
during the Civil War, 
distanced all of the 
brilliant contemporaries 
who started so much 
ahead of him in the 
race. He was probably 
one of the very last of 
all those in our service 
who would at the be 
ginning of his career 
have been pointed out by selection for advancement. Our Butlers 
and our Bankses were able to push ahead of him. Why? Because 
they had a skill in bringing influence to bear at Washington which 
the modest Grant did not possess, and would not have exercised 
if he had had it, and which, if all reports do not go astray, is still 
effective in controlling military selection. 

“One great secret of General Grant’s success was the fact that, 
during the Mexican War, he received a most thorough training in 
a subordinate position. And the most trying experiences of his 
life were those which he found in the end most valuable, teaching 
him those lessons of patience, subordination, and self-abnegation 
which it is all important that a soldier should learn, and especially 
important that he should learn in early life. ‘It is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youth.’ It is true, of course, that a 
man may linger too long in the routine of subordination and thus 
become unfitted for the larger duty of a more exalted position ; 
but it is equally true that by rapid advancement a younger man 
may be too soon deprived of lessons that it is necessary that he 
should learn, and which can only be learned by that direct contact 
with troops from which advance to the position of general officer 
removes him. As a volunteer officer of our Civil War said, ex- 
plaining why he passed direct from civil life to the rank of general 
officer, without going through the intermediate grade of field offi- 
cer, as he at first thought of doing, he learned on inquiry from a 
military friend that ‘it was a darned sight easier to be a general 
than a colonel.’ 

“The position of the army with reference to selection is illus- 
trated by that of the man who was in favor of the Maine liquor 
law, but opposed to its enforcement. They believe in the principle 
of selection, but they have a very profound distrust of the ability 
of our civil administration, or even our military administrators, to 
select with sole regard to military efficiency, experience, and knowl- 
edge, wholly unbiased by personal and political solicitation or 
other considerations of like nature. 

“If an avoidance of personality did not compel us to refrain 
from comparisons, we could easily show what excellent reasons 
the army have for this distrust of selection. Whatever the advan- 
tages of selecting for the rank of brigadier-general young officers 
with comparatively limited experience, there is certainly one ob- 
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tary Academy; nominated to be a Brig- 
adier-General over the heads of 612 other 
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vious disadvantage. If the selection made upon short acquaint- 
ance does not prove to be a happy one, the officer continues longer 
in a position to which he is not adapted, and for a longer time 
blocks promotion, to the discouragement and disgust of the hun- 
dreds of officers who follow after him.” 


~ AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


a evil report of Russia as a land of promise for American 

enterprise is brought back by Mr. A. H. Ford, who has 
been spying out the land for Zhe /ron Age. “In a thousand 
ways,” says Mr. Ford, “the American investor is made to rue the 
day he first thought of establishing a branch plant in the land of 
the Czar.” He adds: 


“Tt would seem as tho Russia was bent upon demonstrating to 
Americans how greatly to their financial advantage would be Japa- 
nese success at arms in the Far East. 

“While Japan eagerly offers every possible inducement to 
Americans to become investors in the Island Kingdom, Russia is 
engaged in hounding from her vast continent almost the last 
American enterprises she has so far allowed to remain and 
flourish.” 

The Russian plan, as Mr. Ford relates it, issimple. The manu- 
facturer of locomotives, air-brakes, agricultural implements, or 
sewing: machines (to mention a few actual examples), having built 
up a trade in Russia, is induced, by threats or cajolery, to erect a 
plant in Russia; then he is made to discharge his American work- 
men and hire Russians, and then his business is so taxed, ham- 
pered, and interfered with that the American finally sells out in 
disgust, and Russia has acquired a new industry at a low figure. 
Says Mr. Ford: 

“The Government interests itself directly in every foreign enter- 
prise, with a view to converting it into a purely Russian affair; 
nor are the servants of the Czar particular as to the methods used. 
From De Witte down results have been all that was looked for, 
Russian officials frankly admitting the charges of discriminating 
against American enterprises, and the Americans who have founded 
machine shops and factories in Russia are forced to realize that 
their progressive methods, instead of setting a pace, have startled 
the Russians to a degree that has worked the downfall of almost 
every Yankee venture in European Russia.” 


Two American firms that are now having the screws put on them 


























JOHN BULL: “ Drop those chickens, you immoral scoundrel!” 
—May bell in the Brooklyn Zagie. 





ASIATIC INTRUSIONS IN CARTOON. 
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under this system are the Westinghouse Air-Brake Company and 
the Singer Sewing-Machine Company. Mr. Ford tells the story 
of the latter’s tribulations in Russia as follows: 


“Many years ago it was that the Singer Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany began their invasion of Russia. Rapidly the useful Ameri- 
can invention found its way to even the most remote parts of the 
empire. I have encountered it in far-off Siberia and Manchuria, 
and even have a photograph of a Central Asian tent-home in 
which the wives of an unruly chief stitch garments for their lord 
and master upon this ingenious Yankee machine. I have met 
Jewish traders who have carried the American sewing-machine by 
camel caravan far into Tibet, from whence returning native 
traders report sales even in the sacred city of Lhassa, where the 
feet of no white man have trod for nearly a century. Such success 
caused Russian officials to smile upon American enterprise and 
suggest a factory on Russian soil. Now such a suggestion in 
Russia carries with it the assurance that if not favorably acted 
upon import dues will be levied that will force the foreign manu- 
facturer to terms. At present there is a magnificent Singer sewing- 
machine factory at Moscow, and almost my first view of the Rus- 
sian capital included the one modern office building in all Russia 
that the company are erecting on the Nevsky Prospect. All of 
this display of wealth, it is needless to say, has excited the cupid- 
ity of the Czar’s tax collectors, and, when it is also taken into con- 
sideration that American enterprise in Russia is held largely 
responsible for the spread of revolutionary doctrines, it is not sur- 
prising that the reactionists now in power have organized a cam- 
paign of petty annoyances to either drive the American company 
out of Russia or force them to sell at a sacrifice, either direct to 
the paternalist Government or to some purely Russian company. 

“Now, all men are not wise in all things at all times—not even 
Yankee investors—so it came about that to curry favor with ihe 
Government the Singer Sewing Machine Company took the almost 
fatal step of depositing their receipts with the Imperial Bank. 
Promptly the tax agents demanded of the state bank access to the 
accounts of the American company. The officers of the Singer 
Sewing-Machine Company were officially informed that as they 
were depositing large amounts of money they must pay the Gov- 
ernment larger taxes. In vain the directors pointed out that the 
deposits were gross receipts, not profits, and that, moreover, the 
company were paying their full quota of taxes demanded by law. 
Not being able to refute the latter statement, the government offi- 
cials:retired and consulted, with the result that they returned with 
a demand that the exact collections of each and every one of the 
thousands of sales agents throughout Russia be reported to the 
Government. This would entail, of course, the employment of a 
large number of accountants, as the amounts collected are often 

















THE KING; “If I’m at all in the way——” 
—Aleshire in the Chicago /nfer Ocean. 
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not more than a few kopecks; and, being a manifest impossibility, 
the company flatly refused. 

“The next move of the Government was a threat to tax the com- 
pany a thousand or more rubles for each agent, on the ground that, 
the stock of the company being owned by foreigners, their agents 
were drummers for foreign goods and subject to the heavy tax im- 
posed on all foreign salesmen in Russia. I found, upon careful 
inquiry, that the experiences of this company are comparatively 
mild compared with the treatment meted out to some other Yankee 
concerns attempting to conduct business in Russia at present.” 





COTTON MADNESS, HERE AND ABROAD. 


ROM almost every part of the civilized world reports are 

coming in telling of excitement and perturbation over the 

high price of cotton, which on January 22 reached 15 cents a 

pound, the highest price in thirty-four years, and has since gone 
higher. Some think it will reach twenty cents. The 
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of the law of supply and demand? As to the danger of ‘semi- 
starvation,’ the farmers were reduced to these conditions when they 
were forced to sell their cotton at from five to seven cents. The 
low price of cotton during the years set back material development 
in the South at least ten years. Give the Southern people over 
twelve cents for their cotton for a series of years and every in- 
dustry in America would be benefited, gold would flow in from 
Europe, and the balance of trade would be felt in every business 
mart. The present high price of cotton temporarily embarrasses 
cotton-mill operatives and cotton-mill owners, but prices will 
shortly adjust themselves and this trouble will be short-lived. 

“ As to the smaller consumption of cotton goods, it is a thousand 
times better for the South to raise 8,000,000 bales at fifteen cents a 
pound than 12,000,000 bales at seven to eight cents a pound, and 
if consumption decreases the farmers will not be hurt. Besides, 
they will be able to devote much time and labor to diversified 
agriculture and will be more prosperous. 

“As to the ‘bugaboo’ of the ‘fresh impetus to British and Ger- 
mans to raise cotton in colonial Africa,’ that has no terror for 





Washington Sar reports that the bargain hunters 
of the national capital, hieing to the stores for the 
January “ sales,” learn with consternation “ that cotton 
sheets, for example, which two months ago might 
be bought for $1 each, now cost $1.10, with all other 
goods in proportion.” And the editor of the New 
York Evening Post learns that cotton overalls are ad- 
vancing in price, and writes ‘a sad editorial on the 
subject. The Southern papers report that a regret- 
table craze for cotton speculation has seized upon that 
section, and our consular officers abroad report that 
the European governments, in a fright at the cotton 
scarcity, are searching their tropical possessions for 
spots where cotton will grow. In the mill districts 
of New England and Lancashire, where reductions 
of time and wages are being made, the cotton short- 
age is felt more keenly perhaps, than anywhere else. 

“There is danger now,” declares 7he Manufac- 
turers’ Record (Baltimore), “of the speculative spirit 
which has been aroused throughout the South becom- 























ing a great curse”; and the Atlanta Journal says: 


“There are thousands of people in the South to- 
day who are cotton-mad. 

“They are simply intoxicated by the magnificent rise in the price 
of the staple, and by all that this means to their section and State 
and property. 

“They have been seized by the speculative fever; and not only 
are they sending hard-earned cash to New York as margin for 
operations in cotton, but they are rushing blindly into hazardous 
enterprises of every kind, based on the colossal boom which high 
cotton is expected to bring to the South. 

“A despatch from Boston, printed in Zhe Wail Street Journal, 
prints this statement from a New England gentleman who but 
recently returned from the South: 

“*T had occasion to visit one of the small towns in South Caro- 
lina, and land which a few years ago was going begging at $2 per 
acre now commands a price of $25. 

“*The local bank in the town has a capital of $75,000 and had 
deposits of $500,000, but one-half of its deposits have been with- 
drawn and sent to New York as margin for speculation in cotton. 

“*The South is cotton-mad, and I fear for the ultimate crash.’ 


“The gravity of the situation may not be as yet so great as the 
above would lead us to infer; but it certainly calls for a timely 
warning.” 


The New York Wor/d speaks in a tone of reproof to those who 
are applying “the spur of famine prices” to cotton; which leads 
the Raleigh Mews and Observer to remark in reply: 


“Well, what would 7e World have the Southern farmers do 
about it? Does it think they should refuse to accept the fifteen 
cents offered for their cotton on both sides of the ocean? Would 
it have them, for fear of future competition from Asia and the fear 
of curtailment of the use of cotton goods, demand to be paid seven 
Cents instead of the fourteen cents offered through the operation 


DANIEL J. SULLY. WILLIAM T. BROWN, 


LEADERS OF THE COTTON “BULL” MOVEMENT. 


Southern cotton-growers. They know that Europe will try to 
raise cotton in Africa and elsewhere whether cotton sells at five 
cents or fifty. Of course higher prices would increase the im- 
petus, but it will not cause a single stalk of cotton to grow where 
the climate and other conditions are not favorable.” 





RAILWAY CASUALITIES IN AMERICA AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEN the Interstate Commerce Commission’s summary of 
railway accidents was made public recently, many of our 
newspapers called attentiou to the few casualties on British rail- 
roads, as compared with those in the United States, and cited some 
figures to prove that our reads are operated with criminal reckless- 
ness. Now Zhe Railway Age (Chicago) remarks that “ when the ac- 
cident record as a whole is considered, the immunity of British rail- 
ways appears less evident.” That paper has received an abstract 
of the report of the British Board of Trade, giving a summary of 
the accidents of the six months ended June 30, 1903, thus furnish- 
ing means for some comparisons with the summary of railway 
accidents in the United States made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. British railways operate 22,152 miles of lines, while 
the length of roads in the United States, as reported by the com- 
mission, aggregates 201,457 miles, more than nine times as much. 
On English lines in the six months named 60 passengers and 229 
employees were killed, and 1,159 passengers and 1,777 employees 
were injured. In the United States, during the year ending June 
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30, 1903, 321 passengers and 3,233 employees were killed, and 6,973 
passengers and 39,044 employees were injured. 

“At first these figures seem to show. a tremendous balance 
against the United States,” says 7he Railway Age,“ but in order 
to make a just comparison it will be necessary to convert the mile- 
age to a common basis and use the same measure of time.” It, 
therefore, proceeds to multiply the six months’ figures by two and 
the British mileage by nine, to put the mileage of the two coun- 
tries on practically the same basis, which gives these results: 














| 
| British. | United States. 
| Assumed Actual 
| figures. | figures. 
_ ane’ 
Passengers killed ............. aaeeesaaeee 1,080 321 
NO NOG hiss: 0585 nhc 055 vid cv che dace 4,122 39233 
. | ae nse eaete 
Total killed......... ospeocavawedssvsbeat 5,202 3.554 
Passengers Ness suk cues scenesnesscsns 20,862 6.973 
PR) ee ee eee 31,986 39,044 
| enmteuntinisiee a 
Total [aisred SE ees ae pee Pe 52,848 46,017 
Total ki 


led and injurea............... 58 o50 | 49,571 





“ By this adjustment of figures to a common basis,” says Zhe 
Railway Age,“ it appears that in proportion to mileage British 
railways are far more destructive of life and cause far more in- 
juries than those in the United States.” 





RESTRICTING PHILIPPINE TRADE. 


ee ko aa ae FRYE’S bill to restrict trade between the United 

States and the Philippines to ships flying the stars and stripes 
is received by the press with much the same feeling that was dis- 
played toward his famous shipping-subsidy bill. The Providence 
Journal, a newspaper of strong Republican sentiments, calls the 
measure “a George III. bill,” and after remarking that the effect 
of George III.’s shipping measure “ought surely to be familiar in 
all its significance to all Americans,” it exclaims: 


“Yet here is an American Senator, from a part of the country 
which sorely felt the wrongs of eighteenth-century English colonial 
legislation, boldly proposing a-law that would affect the Asiatic 
dependents of the United States in the same way that the early 
American colonists of Great Britain were affected....... 

“Its enactment will be an open confession to the anti- imperialists 
at home and to our critics abroad that we are willing to sacrifice 
our over-sea wards to the cupidity of that little band of esurient 
capitalists among our own people who have for years been trying 
in vain to get their hands into the treasury up to the elbow, 
through the opening made by a ship-subsidy law.” 


Not an American ship, it is said, is now regularly engaged in 
the trade between this country and the Philippines, and some of 
our newspapers predict that if the trade is restricted to American 
vessels, the increased freight rates will divert the Philippine trade 
to England and Germany. The St. Paul Proneer Press (Rep.) 
condemns the bill thus: 


“It will hamper the commercial development and prosperity of 
the islands and be inconsistent with the only policy by which any 
nation can make colonial possessions pay—that of fostering their 
commercial strength and converting them into a market for its 
wares. It will be equally inconsistent with the other theory of 
colonial government, to which commercial advantage is only an 
incident, the theory of the responsibility of the stronger to the 
weaker—the only justification in the minds of nine-tenths of those 
who favored taking the Philippines for that policy. It is no more 
justifiable and no wiser to exploit the Philippines for the benefit of 
our ship-owners than to allow speculators to exploit them. Every 
nation that has tried that sort of thing has failed as a colonizer, 
has found its. colonies a burden, and has hurt rather than helped 
the natives of their colonies. The United States can not afford to 
enter on any policy of that sort, and the people of the country will 
not tolerate such a betrayal of their high purposes in accepting 
responsibility for the welfare of the islands. Finally, it is only 
through commerce, through the intercommunications of trade, that 
the archipelago and the United States can get to know each other. 
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The Filipinos will never feel themselves part of the United States, 
will have no interest in Americans, will, in fact, be alienated, if all 
their trade is conducted, as it will be if the Frye bill passes, with 
British, Germans, and Japanese. Why exclude Americans from 
the Philippine market and Filipinos from the American market 
by levying what would amount toa special tax on commerce be- 
tween the islands?” 


SOUTHERN PRESS ON NEGRO EDUCATION. 


2 OVERNOR VARDAMAN'’S theory that education makes 

people worse may account for some queer things about 
himself,” is the unfeeling remark of the Jacksonville 77mes-Union 
in its comment on the Mississippi governor’s scheme to redeem 
the negro from criminality by keeping him illiterate (considered in 
these columns last week). It adds: “ Mississippi is welcome to 
her new governor. We don’t think there is another Southern State 
that envies her the leadership of a man of his views.” Most of the 
Southern papers fail to rally to the governor’s support on this 
proposition. His argument, it will be recalled, is based on the 
fact that there are more arrests of negroes in New England, per 
thousand, where the negroes are comparatively well educated, than 
there are in the “ black belt,” where negro literacy is low. The 
less education, therefore, the less crime. The New Orleans 77mes- 
Democrat says of this logic : 


“The over-education of the negro is an evil certainly, but there 
is small danger that he will be over-educated in the average rural 
public school of the South. Education makes a criminal of the 
negro only when he is educated beyond that point which fits him 
for that ‘state of life in which it hath pleased God to call him.’ 
Governor Vardaman is doubtless incorrect in attributing the larger 
per cent. of crime among Massachusetts negroes to more educa- 
tion. There is coincidence to support Governor Vardaman cer- 
tainly, but the probabilities are that the excess in negro crime in 
Massachusetts is attributable to the fact that the negroes there 
live in towns where they are arrested and punished for offenses 
which are looked upon as venial offenses in the rural districts of 
the South. Only a small fraction of one per cent. of the crimes 
against hen roosts, for example, ever make their appearance in 
courts of justice in the South. The offense is usually punished 
with a load of mustard-seed shot or the stinging but comparatively 
harmless impact of a load of beans, and the owner of the roost be- 
lieves himself to be fairly well compensated and the petty larcenist 
adequately punished. However this may be, the people of the 
South will insist that there be no change made in the public-school 
system in the direction indicated until the facts alleged become 
more than coincidences.” 


Many of the Southern papers treat the governor’s remarks edi- 
torially without either indorsing or opposing them. Among such 
papers may be mentioned the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, the Macon 
Telegraph, the Mobile Register, the Montgomery Advertiser, the 
Chattanooga 7imes, the Memphis Scimitar, the New Orleans 
Picayune, and the Dallas News. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal, however, declares that Major | 
Vardaman’s argument “ is incontrovertible,” and adds: 


“Governor Vardaman understands the negro in all his phases as 
well as most men of this section, and a great deal better than any 
man on the other side of the line. What he said with such bril- 
liant and emphatic eloquence in his stump speeches he reiterated 
with less fervor and more force in his inaugural address. There 
was no quibble, no side-stepping, no equivocating. His thoughts 
were bold and exact and well defined. He believes the negro has 
a soul, but that he has no moral bottom, and this is the universal 
opinion of those who have lived among the negroes from their in- 
fancy up. He has seen the race fail in its every undertaking ex- 
cept where guided by the sympathetic hand of his former master. 
He knows that education has not bettered them as a whole, and 
that a people without an alphabet, without a constitution, without 
an idea above the gratification of animal instincts and bestial pas- 
sions is incapable of either self-government or exercising domin- 
ion over others. He knows that the negro is fit only for manual 
labor, and this is the opinion of the wisest man of that race, 
Booker T. Washington. He knows that the negro is shiftless and 
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irresponsible, and if left to himseif would starve to death or return 
to barbarism. This lack of moral sense makes thieves and rob- 
bers and murderers of them by the wholesale. It has bred a race 
of bastards who are a menace to the home unless checked by the 
Ku-Klux or the shotgun. Education has not benefited him men- 
tally, morally, or spiritually. The most eloquent, most scholarly, 
and most brilliant negro bishop in America, a man who was edu- 
cated at Harvard, is one of the most notoriously lewd and profli- 
gate members of his race. He represents what we know to be the 
moral status of the negro ministry. Not many of them are as 
pure, and saintly, and godly as the plain old Bishop Isaac Lane, 
of Tennessee. If the¥ were, there might be hope for the race. 
“We could cite instances innumerable to prove all that we have 
said of the negro, and what we have said is the honest conviction 
of Governor Vardaman. Governor Vardaman is not going to in- 
jure the negro. His hands are tied by the Constitution of his 
State, which is formed on the Constitution of Massachusetts, and 
he can do nothing toward carrying out his peculiar policies until 
the bonds are removed. The negro, if he is fit for it, has a vote 
and a voice in the government of Mississippi, as elsewhere in the 
South. Here live his best friends, to whom he can turn in the 
hour of distress and find generous succor. We do not call him 
mister, but we feed and clothe him, and bear with him as our en- 
lightened brethren of the North would not, and do not, even with 
their own kind. The South has given the negro all he possesses 
of civilization, and is bound to him by ties too strong to break. 
We know him, we understand him, and we would not harm him.” 





A PENSION FOR EVERY VETERAN. 


LMOST in the same breath the majority of our newspapers 
denounce the “service pension” proposition, now before 
Congress, as unpatriotic, demoralizing, and extravagant, and yet 
predict that it will be enacted into law. Not less than forty mem- 
bers of Congress, we are told, have each introduced a bill on the 
subject. The main idea of the “service pension” plan is to grant 
a pension of eight dollars a month to every old soldier who served 
ninety days and who has reached the age of sixty-two, with larger 
amounts for those who served two years or more, and for those 
who are older. The pensions of veterans’ widows will also be in- 
creased. 
The New York Evening Post (Ind.) declares that the proposi- 
tion “undermines the public morality. 
commodity to be bartered. 


It makes of patriotism a 
It makes the people look upon the 


treasury as an institution to be milked and upon the Government 
The Brooklyn 


as a money-making institution for their benefit.” 











THE TAIL OF THE SNAKE NEVER DIES TILL THE SUN GOES DOWN. 
—Driscoll in the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat. 


CARTOON RAPS 
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Citizen (Dem.) says: “ The measure is not related to or suggested 
by any patriotic feeling; and that it is brought up now on the eve 
of the Presidential campaign indicates the desperate straits to 
which the Republican party is reduced.” 

The National Tribune (the organ of the G. A. R.), however, 


greets the measure with enthusiasm. It exclaims: 


“Is not this splendid result worth while bending all our energies 
to achieve? Is it not worth while relegating minor differences of 
opinion to the rear in order to unite solidly, resistlessly upon to 
secure it? We think so. We think so most emphatically. What- 
ever attachment any comrade may have to any peculiar form of 
legislation, we firmly believe it is his duty, and should be his 
pleasure, to join with his comrades in pushing forward a piece of 
legislation of the greatest benefit to the widest possible circle of 
deserving men and women. Let, therefore, every other thought 
go into abeyance, and but one voice rise from the veterans, and 
that be unmistakably in favor of the passage, at this session, of a 
service-pension bill.” 


The Brooklyn 77zmes (Rep.) believes that the old soldiers do not 


want any such measure. It says: 


“There is no occasion for worry over such a proposition. It 
has just about as much chance of enactment as the more reason- 
able and justifiable proposition that every ex-slave shall be sup- 
ported at the expense of the community until the end of his days. 

“The service pension proposition comes up periodically, but it 
is only promoted by those who do not understand the high, pa- 
triotic quality of the great body of the patriotic and self-respecting 
men who periled their lives to save the Union, and who regard 
the little bronze button of the Grand Army of the Republic as a 
decoration of higher distinction than the French ribbon of the 
Legion of Honor. There were shirkers and coffee-coolers in the 
Union armies; there were men there who only enlisted for the sake 
of the bounty, and who were ready to desert, even on the eve of 
battle, if they could do so with safety. But it was not the hirelings 
and mercenaries who crushed the Confederacy. It was the men 
of high purpose who went to the front when the nation’s life was 
in danger, because they were determined that not if the sacrifice 
of their lives could prevent it would the cause of free government 
perish from the earth. These men would not accept a service 
pension now. ‘They sacrificed far more than the paltry pay of a 
soldier when they went to the front, and they have supported their 
families and themselves by their own exertions since the war 
closed. They are not likely to accept even the charity of the 
nation now. The bummers and coffee-coolers who yet survive the 
ravages of rye whisky during the forty years that have elapsed 
since their ninety days of service would hasten to inscribe their 
names on the pension roll, but the great mass of the veterans who 














TRYING TO LEAD HIS PARTY, BUT-—— 
—Williams in the Boston Hera/d. 
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did the fighting would regard such a proposition with scorn and 
disgust.” 


The bill is likely to become law within a year or so, predicts the 
Washington correspondent of the Boston 7yanscript, who re- 
marks: 


“It seems probable that the country is not taking with sufficient 
seriousness the service-pension proposal which has for so many 
years been urged and is now presented to Congress in definite form 
and is being pushed with such concerted effort. Speaker Cannon 
has told some of his recent callers that he believed such a bill will 
pass the House at this Congress. If he were to let it come toa 
vote, the opposition would be so extremely small that he thinks he 
should not prevent consideration of a measure which so large a 
share of his party associates desire to have taken up. At least 
this is the way he now talks, perhaps to frighten some one else 
into being sponsor for conservatism. 

“ Over in the Senate the leaders say that there will be no service- 
pension legislation at this session, but that it is only a question of 
time when the scheme will find approval. The common prediction 
there is that, assuming Republican success at the polls, the next 
Administration will be signalized by the passage of such an act. 
The plan for this Congress, it may be inferred, will be to let the 
lower house pass the bill as an evidence to the veterans through- 
out the country that the Republican party has lost none of its 
affection for them, but to have the bill fail of final passage in the 
Senate on account of the early adjournment. In this way the 
extra expenditure which the bill entails would not go into the rec- 
ords of the session for the Presidential campaign, but the persons 
interested in the final success of the scheme would see the desi- 
rability of giving the Republican party a further lease of power.” 





BRYAN continues to talk 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


WE could hardly expect an open winter, for we had one all last summer, 
—The Chicago News. 


DR. HARPER says that bright students are lazy. Not if they are very 
bright.— Zhe Chicago News. 


A “benign polypus" might do much toward helping Mr. Roosevelt's. 
chance of nomination.—7he Papyrus (Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 


Ir appears to be the popular impression that there are some money 
planks also in Mr. Hearst’s platform.— 7he Philadelphia Press. 


THE Panama Canal is the first proposition since r776 in which Massachu- 
setts has agreed with South Carolina.— 7/e St. Louts Globe- Democrat. 


IF the Colombian army gets too rambunctious down there on the isthmus. 
the United States marines will arrest him.—7he Syracuse Post-Standard. 


GENERAL WEYLER is still regretting that he did not invade the United 
States. Weare almost in the same frame of mind ourselves.— 7he Jackson- 
ville Times-Union. 

WE can’t help wondering whether Mr. Bryan has ever read Washington 
Irving’s delightful romance, in which Rip Van Winkle is one of the chief 
characters.— 7%e Detroit Free Press. 


POLICEMAN SCHAEFER, of this city, wsed a cake of soap to plug a leaking 
gas-pipe, and thus prevented a disastrous conflagration. If Democracy 
could enlist the services of a Schaefer !—7he New York /Tera/ld. 


A COMPULSORY voting law has been introduced in the New York legisla- 
ture. If they don’t get out the full vote in a lot of those Northern States 
we'll have to reduce their congressional representation.—7he Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

“SHALL the money changers rule this country ?’? demands Mr. Bryan, 
Judging from the result of his own efforts to change the money, they wilh 
not.—7he Philadelphia North American. 

GENERAL GREELY thinks that automobiles will be generally used im 
future wars. No wonder the Powers are beginning to be timid about go- 
ing to war.—Z7ve Chicago News. 

As there isan American street railway running through Seoul, we can see 
how the Koreans may be 
driven to deeds of despera- 





about peace, but it will be 
noticed that he never gives 
us any.—Z7he New York 
Mail and Express. 





IN an article concerning 
the Philippines, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star re- 
marks: ‘Let us look for- 
ward a hundred years. 
Let us suppose that by that 
time the Filipinos have 
made such progress that 
they are enjoying an inde- 








tion.—7he Chicago News. 

Ir is announced that 
Alonzo Cruzen, of Ne- 
braska, has “his eye on 
the United States Senate.” 
He is acting like the fore- 
man of a Federal grand 
jury. — The Washington 
Post. 

FEARS of a general war 
are expressed if Russiaand 
Japan come to blows. The 
place where a “general 
war’”’ is most to be feared 








pendent government.” We 
can not do it; our imag- 
ination has its limits.— 
The Manila Times. 
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‘IT MAY BE BUSINESS, BUT I FEEL LIKE A ROBBER.” 
—Taylor in the Denver News. 
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REPUBLICAN “STRAIGHT FLUSH.” 
A poor hand to “stand pat” on. 


7 


is in Colombia, where the 
ratio is four generals to 
one private.— 7he Kansas 


—Lovey in the Salt Lake Heraid. City Star. 














THE SORT OF THEATER “*HOSE”’ INSPECTION THAT ‘THE CITY HAS BEEN 
PAYING FOR. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 


CARTOONS. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


EXACTIONS OF THE LITERARY CAREER. 


HE man of letters is usually at some time in his career called 
upon to choose between a quiet life and “ the dress parade ” ; 
if he is a wise man, he will choose the former. Such is the burden 
of Henry Mills Alden’s latest observations in the “ Editor’s Study” 
(Harper's Magazine, February). Mr. Alden insists that “a cer- 
tain degree of detachment” is necessary for the production of the 
best art, and he advises authors to take up their residences “ in the 
country all the year round, but with easy access to all the advan- 
tages offered by a great city.” He says further: 


“Literature as a profession, whether a bread-winning industry 
ora chosen avocatibn, very usefully and worthily cencerns itself 
with the activities of the busy world; but literature as an art de- 
mands for its highest excellence the quiet life. This is only an- 
other way of saying that it demands devotion and is jealous of any 
rival. Whatever the native genius of the writer, he can not attain 
supreme distinction in letters and at the same time conduct an im- 
portant business, perform the duties of an exacting profession, or 
seriously undertake diplomacy or statesmanship. He can not ha- 
bitually be a diner-out or the devotee of pleasure. All his contacts 
with the world at large must be incidental to his master-purpose. 

“Even his seclusion must be thus incidental, not sought for its 
own sake, as it is by the recluse. As the ardent lover is the better 
poet, so the social person is the more genial writer, and the full 
enjoyment of domestic happiness and friendly companionships 
deepens feeling and imparts homelike warmth to an author’s ap- 
peal. More than any one else the great writer gains by an im- 
pressionable sensibility, by openness of heart and mind; but more 
than any one else he loses by active participation in worldly and 
social affairs beyond what is required of him 
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career, is enabled by his success to give up all else and devote 
himself wholly to literature. But he must not allow his seclusion 
to limit his opportunities. “He should know the complex urban 
life, and as much of Europe as possible. The quiet life is not dis- 
turbed by travel.” Mr. Alden concludes: 


“ There are writers as there are artists who get along well enough 
without Europe, without the advantages of an extensive knowledge 
secured by travel in their own country. Hawthorne illustrated in 
literature as Pyle does in art the possibilities of a great imagina- 
tion within what would seem to be a narrow scope of experience 
and observation,—not so narrow as it seems if we take account of 
the invisible resources from which such an imagination is subtly 
nourished and inspired. ‘The gain from actual contacts and direct 
observation involved limitations of another sort, imposed by the 
actualities themselves, and which only genius can transcend, 
through the divination of the real beneath the actual. 

“Indeed, given the great imagination, we have everything; not 
only divination transcending limitation, but ardent insistence upon 
expression and upon its art; the essential sequestration and at the 
same time the creative and sympathetic sensibility. Confined to 
its native atmosphere yet will this imagination fill the world it has 
not met, or meeting the world at every point it will not be con- 
quered thereby, circumscribed within its vast equipment. Our 
only concern, in the interests of literature, is that the exceptional 
genius shall not, through any pressure, social or altruistic, be 
diverted from its proper course and purpose.” 





A NOTABLE REVIVAL OF CLASSIC COMEDY, 
MONG the most important events of the New York dramatic 
season, from the point of view of lovers of classic drama, is 

the reappearance of Miss Ada Rehan in Shakespeare’s “ Taming 
of the Shrew” and Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal.” She is supe 





by a normal conscience and a generous spirit 
in full sympathy with his kind.” 


That there are exceptions to the general 
principle laid down, Mr. Aldenadmits. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, for example, was a physi- 
cian; but “who shall say that he would not 
have gained greater distinction as poet, essay- 
ist, and novelist if his training had been less 
special and he had been free from the de- 
mands of his Harvard professorship?” We 
quote again: 


“On the other hand, both Longfellow and 
Lowell doubtless gained something as writers 
from their occupancy of the chair of modern 
literature in the same institution. George Ban- 
croft’s early studies in Germany and his sub- 
sequent official career as Secretary of the Navy 
and minister to England, enlarged his oppor- 
tunities for the collection of valuable histori- 
cal material. Macaulay was assisted in the 
lines of his literary work rather than diverted 
from them by holding a seat in Parliament. 
To have been a premier—that is, very much a 
premier, as Gladstone was—would have been 
adistraction instead of ahelp. Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy, in his ‘ Portraits of the Sixties,’ shows 
how narrowly and how fortunately Thackeray 
escaped an election to Parliament. On the 
other hand, such a vocation for John Stuart 
Mill or for Mr. McCarthy himself was of great 
public service, and no serious impediment to 
their literary work. 

“Dickens as a newspaper reporter acquired 
a knowledge of London scenes and characters 
which was afterward of great value to him as 








ported by Mr. Otis Skinner and a strong com- 
pany, and the performances given have been 
greeted with expressions of marked appreci- 
ation. In both of the rédles selected Miss 
is famous. Her impersonation of 
Shakespeare’s “Shrew,” says Mr. William 
Winter, of Zhe Tribune,“ has been seen in 
France and Germany, as well as in England 
and the United States, and wherever seen it 
has been admired. There can be no exagger- 
ation in saying that the possibilities of the 
character were never fully recognized until 
Ada Rehan assumed it.” 
says further: 


Rehan 


The same critic 


“Miss Rehan has returned to our stage in 
the ‘maturity of her experience, with her en- 
thusiastic zeal undiminished and with her 
rare and well-cultivated powers at facile com- 
mand. She acted the part of Katherine,—as 
she has ever done, since that memorable 
night, seventeen years ago, when her first 
splendid triumph was achieved in it,—with 
freedom, authority, buoyancy, and superb 
vigor, showing a clear ideal, and expressing 
it with the delightful fluency of expeditious 
and decisive art. The play isa slight alter- 
ation of Shakespeare’s comedy (no one of 
Shakespeare’s plays is ever acted with abso- 
lute fidelity to the author), and the part isa 
slight alteration of Shakespeare’s heroine,— 
the changes having been made, as is proper, 
for the sake of effect. Katherine, as em- 
bodied by Miss Rehan, begins at the highest 
pitch of excitement; dashes impetuously on- 
ward, in a storm of passion; and, out of 
that condition of tumult and tempest, is made 








anovelist; but his literary career would certain- 
ly have been arrested if he had become an 
actor—a vocation which, according to Mr. 
McCarthy, tempted him so far as to be seriously thought of.” 

Most fortunate of writers is he who, at an early period of his 


Copyright, 1903, by J. C. Strauss, St. Louis, 
MR. OTIS SKINNER AS CHARLES SURFACE 
IN ‘*A SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 


gradually to subside into the sweet composure 
of placable, affectionate womanhood. .. . It 
would be difficult to specify the precise means 
whereby the actress imparts the sense of Katherine’s latent charm, 
—but she does impart it; and the gradual subsidence of her pride, 
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scorn and wrath, which at last turn to contrition and sweet humility, 
is one of the’ most subtle, symmetrical, complete, and authoritative 
exhibitions of dramatic art—the art of impersonation, as distin- 
guished from that of elocution—that our stage has known.” 

Of Miss Rehan’s Lady Teazle, in “ The School for Scandal,” 
Mr. Winter writes: 

“Miss Rehan’s embodiment of Lady Teazle, clear in ideal and 
expert in execution, is buoyant with animal happiness and careless 
joy: Unlike the traditionary model,—Mrs. Abington, the original, 
who was the fine lady throughout,—Miss 
Rehan’s acting shows an occasional glimpse 
of the country girl, through the transparency 
of the artificial woman of the fashionable 
world. In this she follows the legend of Dora 
Jordan, whom it is probable she much resem- 
bles. The image presented is that of a sweet, 
rural English girl who is made temporarily 
frivolous, but is not radically injured, by the 
vicious influences of a giddy town life. An 
involuntary artlessness of demeanor, a sudden 
careless freedom of gesture, a rich vibration 
of voice—the rustic touch of nature—this it is 
that imparts a peculiar piguancy and bewitch- 
ment to Miss Rehan’s portrayal of the head- 
long, dashing, merry flirt. Arch, joyous, mis- 
chievous, capricious, she is yet capable of 
sincerity, dignity, and tenderness. The true 
heart shines, at last, through the gauze of 
coquettish artifice, and so this impersonation 
is a passing delight to the sense and a per- 
manent treasure in the memory.” 

Mr. Otis Skinner’s interpretations of Pe- 
truchio and Charles Surface also evoke lauda- 
tory comment. He “even went beyond the 
hopes entertained for him,” says 7he 7imes, and “ yielded noth- 
ing in popularity tohis companion.” Zhe Commercial Advertiser, 
however, is more critical and finds his impersonations rather 
“ disappointing.” 

According to newspaper report, Miss Rehan is to appear with Sir 
Henry Irving in London next season, in a series of revivals of 
Shakespearian comedies. Mr. Skinner will also be seen in Shake- 
spearian r6les next season, but in this country. 


THE BOOK DELUGE IN GERMANY. 


HE Germans, whoare proud to call themselves “das Volk der 
Dichter und Denker” (the nation of authors and thinkers), 
are beginning to stand aghast at the phenomenal proportions of 
their literary output, which is as great as the combined output of 
England, France, and America, and during the past twelve months 
has passed beyond the twenty-five thousand line. Among the 
many expressions of comment that the annual report of the literary 
productiveness of Germany has called forth, probably the most 
interesting is that found in the Bez/age, or scientific supplement of 
the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 266), the leading general 
scientific journal of the country. We translate and condense the 
following from this source; 


Fully one hundred and twenty-two years ago, when Schiller 
wrote his “Robbers,” he put into the mouth of its hero, Carl 
Moor, an exclamation of disgust on account of the “ ink-splatter- 
ing generation” to which he belonged. But if Schiller viewed with 
alarm the mass of publications in his day, when the whole output 
of a year, as exhibited in the annual book-marts of Leipsic or 
Frankfort, could be deposited in a few dozen boxes, what would 
he say now when Germany produces no fewer than twenty-five 
thousand separate publications each year? What capital this rep- 
resents, and what an abundance of work on the part of the writers 
and publishers, to say nothing of the six thousand retail book- 
dealers who live by handling these goods! Yet this immense out- 
put represents only a part of the writings for which German 
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authors seek publishers. The great Strassburg publisher, Dr, 
Karl Triibner, in a recently published brochure, entitled “ Wissen- 
schaft und Buchhandel” (Science and the Book Trade), declares 
that only “a very small per cent.” of the manuscripts that are 
offered to the publishers are accepted and printed, and it is no ex- 
aggeration to state that only about one out of every ten works pre- 
pared for the press by German savants is actually printed, so 
that the possible literary output of that country could easily be 
two hundred and fifty thousand works every year. 

This wonderful growth is only in part a matter for congratula- 
tion, and some of its features are remarkable. 
The Germans, as a class, are not a book- 
buying people, as a rule contenting them- 
selves with taking books from the circulating 
libraries. Certain classes, indeed, buy books, 
but ordinarily it is only the professional men, 
who often eagerly and at great self-sacrifice 
secure the best works in their own depart- 
ments. The preachers of Germany have es- 
tablished a reputation for possessing “ only 
children and books.” The general reader, 
however, is an unknown factor as a book-buy- 
er, except during the holiday season. Near- 
ly one-third of the general literary works of 
the country are issued about the Christmas 
season, and are destined to take their place 
“on the Christmas-table.” A book is also the 
regulation present on a birthday or as a gift 
from god-parents to their protégés. 

A careful student of modern German bibli- 
ography can not but feel discouraged at the 
vast amount of trash, especially in the depart- 
ment of de/les-dettres, that annually overflows 
the market. This vast increase in quantity 
may and probably does indicate a decrease 
in quality. It is a diseased overproduction, 
produced by a restless ambition of many untutored minds to earn 
literary laurels. The twenty-five thousand books, like the five 
thousand pictures that the German book-trade produces, largely 
deserve the fate that overtakes them. They are wiped out of ex- 
istence as the dust is swept from the streets by a storm. To 
ask what has become of all these books is like asking what be- 
comes of all the pins and needles that are manufactured. The 
productiveness of Germany indicates not literary health, but liter- 
ary decadence. 


While the writer in the Bet/age approaches the subject from a 
purely literary point of view, a critic in the A/fe Glaude of Leipsic 
(Literarische Beilage, No. 3) \ooks at the matter rather from the 
religious and moral side. He writes as follows: 


“ The literary productiveness of Germany has gradually attained 
proportions that indicate a craze. The public at large is simply 
helpless in view of this mass, and can only be lost in wonder as 
to how the publishers and book-dealers can afford to stand spon- 
sors for this senseless overproduction of books. A prominent rep- 
resentative of the ‘Schutzverein,’ which is now fighting the book- 
dealers’ ‘trust’ in Germany, recently wrote that people would soon 
be satisfied with two beautifully prepared and gilded book-covers, 
the contents between these being indeed praised by the book- 
dealers and the critics, but read by nobody ! 

“ Fortunately the thinkers of the country are beginning to under- 
stand the dangers of this literary deluge and to appreciate the fact 
that it indicates intellectual weakness rather than strength. It is 
the duty of careful religious journals to recommend only the best 
that the market affords, and even to ignore the systematic and 
sensational advertising schemes of the publishers. The ideal for 
literary workers in Germany should be: ‘Non multa, sed multum’ 
(Not many, but much).”—7Zvanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


The Tax on Art.—The fact that Mrs. J. L. Gardiner, the 
well-known art collector of Boston, has been compelled by the 
United States Government to pay $200,000 as import duty on a re- 
cent consignment of foreign paintings, statuary, and bric-d-brac, 
excites some indignation in the newspapers. “Nothing could be 
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more obnoxious and absurd,” says the Providence /ourna/, “ than 
the present customs duty on works of art.” The Philadelphia 
Public Ledger comments: 


“The import duty on works of art has not even the excuse of 
the ‘protection of home industry.’ As a matter of fact, it is nota 
hindrance to the importation of cheap works of merely commercial 
art, which might enter into competition with the domestic product, 
since these are ordinarily invoiced so low that the ad valorem duty 
is easily paid. It is only in the case of works of value, whose pos- 
session is a distinct gain to the art of the country, that the 
duty becomes oppressive or prohibitive. This is so obvious that 
nearly every organization of artists or amateurs in the country 
has repeatedly joined in memorializing Congress to abolish this 
disgraceful tax which nobody wants and everybody deplores. But 
Congress fears to make an opening in the sacred tariff wall, and 
the nation continues to make a spectacle of itself in the eyes of 
civilization. 

“Mr. Morgan’s protest against the preposterous exaction is 
more dignified than Mrs. Gardiner’s. He has been buying works 
of art in Europe to the dismay of public and private collectors 
there, and he leaves them on exhibition in London, openly declar- 
ing that he will not bring them home until the embargo upon art 
shall be removed. Such collectors as Mr. Widener and Mr. John- 
son, whose galleries have given Philadelphia an added fame 
throughout the world, have been punished by the Government by 
heavy fines that to most persons would be prohibitory. Any de- 
vice to evade such barbarity might be forgiven, but the protest 
ought to come from the whole body of intelligent Americans, who 
are wronged and discredited by the ignorance and narrowness of 
their representatives.” 





A PORTRAYER OF EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
MANNERS. 


HE new biography of Fanny Burmey by Austin Dobson, in 

the English Men of Letters Series, brings forward a person- 

ality and a group of novels largely neglected in these days save 
by students of literature. Fanny Burney 
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the rudeness of his immediate associates. But tho no softer traits 
make us admire Madame Duval, one can at least be sorry for her. 
A certain amount of horse-play—and even the ruining of a new 
Lyons silk costume—are perhaps permissible in a roaring farce; 
but to drag an elderly woman forcibly along the high road, shake 
her furiously, deposit her in a ditch (bumping her vigorously the 
while), and then tie her feet together, leaving her ‘almost roaring, 
and in the utmost agony of rage and ierror,’ certainly seems to 
be going to unusual lengths in the pursuit of practical joking, even 
with a person who has so far forgotten herself as to spit in your face. 
If Madame Duval was not a person of ‘position’ in one sense, 
she was at least (as the Colonel says in Punch) a person of exceed- 
ingly ‘uncomfortable position’ in another. Yet, as Miss Burney 
has depicted the episode, we must presume that she has actually 
depicted something she has heard of or seen. And there is no 
doubt that there was an underside to the often superficial and con- 
ventional refinement of her day—a side of absolute ‘heartlessness 
and insensibility, begotten of brutal pastimes, butcherly penal 
laws, and a cynical disregard for the value of human life. Even 
in that admirable comedy of Goldsmith, which Miss Burney had 
seen played not so very many years before the appearance of 
‘Evelina,’ there are traces of this, tho Goldsmith was the most 
amiable of men. Yet even Goldsmith allows Tony Lumpkin to 
tell an audience that, after jolting two ladies, one of them his own 
mother, to a jelly, he has finally lodged them in a horse-pond; and 
every one seems to think the joke an excellent one. - Nor are there 
any indications that Johnson or Reynolds ever commented upon 
the callous barbarity of the proceeding.” 

The anomaly of Fanny Burney’s case lay in the fact that, in 
spite of all her opportunities, she never seems to have repeated 
her first success. She knew the literary set over which Dr. John- 
son ruled; she lived in the royal household as dresser to Queen 
Charlotte; afterward she married a French artillery-officer, M. 
D’Arblay, and lived many years in France; but the criticism of 
Horace Walpole upon her third novel, “the deplorable ‘Ca- 
milla,’” seems applicable to all her work done after she became a 
part of the great world of her day. Walpole wrote to Hannah 
More that “ Madame D’Arblay had reversed experience. She had 





wrote four novels, besides comedies, trag- 
edies, and a memoir of her father, in his 
day a distinguished musician. She also 
kept a copious diary dealing with her own 
thoughts and feelings and containing por- 
trait sketches of the notabilities of her day 
with whom she came in contact. The 
diary, which was, of course, never intended 
for publication, and her novel “ Evelina,” 
which, according to Mr. Dobson, exhibits 
the same freshness and vividness of obser- 
vation, together live as an enduring record 
of the manners of the eighteenth century 
in England. A part of Mr. Dobson’s crit- 
icism of the novel, in which he speaks of 
One of its most successful characters, 
Madame Duval, gives an animated sketch 
of eighteenth-century life. We quote: 


“Madame Duval, in particular, is drawn 
with remarkable vigor, tho it is difficult to 








known the world and penetrated character 
before she had stepped over the threshold, 
and, now she had seen so much of ft she 
had little or no insight at all.” 

From this criticism, however, those parts 
of the diary written after “Cecilia” and 
“Camilla” must be excepted. Mr. Dobson 
adds : 

“ Happily for her readers, the diary .. . is 
clear, fluent, and unaffected. Now and 
then, perhaps, there is a sense of effort; 
but in general the manner. is delightful. 
Why Macaulay, who praised the diary 
so much, did not praise it more—did not, 
in fact, place it high above Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s efforts as a novelist—is hard to com- 
prehend. It has all the graphic pictur- 
esqueness, all the dramatic interest, all the 
objective characterization, all the happy 
faculty of ‘making her descriptions alive’ 
which constitute the charm of the best pas- 
sages in ‘Evelina.’ But it has the further 
advantage that it is true, and that it deals 








imagine how, at any period of her life, an 
educated man could possibly have married 
her. Her illiterate English with its cheap 
French tags, her 17a fois, and her Shake- 


FANNY BURNEY (MADAME D’ARBLAY.) 


Her diary, says Mr. Austin Dobson, “de- 
serves to rank with the great diaries of litera- 


with real people. King George and Queen 
Charlotte, Mrs. Schwellenberg and M. 
de Guiffardiére, Johnson and Reynolds, 


ture. It gives us a gallery of portraits which Burke and Garrick, Sheridan, Cumber- 

spearian superlatives, all combine to makea speak and move; and a picture of society land, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, Omai, 

most graphic broad-comedy portrait. She oe we recognize as substantially true to and Count Orloff stand before us in their 
ire, 


would perhaps have been better fora touch, 
which Goldsmith would certainly not have omitted, of tenderness 
somewhere; as it is, the only sign of anything approaching that 
quality is her solicitude for M. Du Bois, the poor French gentleman 
who accompanies her—one hardly knows why—for he has no def- 
inite purpose in the book beyond swelling the list of Evelina’s ad- 
Mirers, and opposing his courtesy and unobtrusive good manners to 


habits as they lived, and we know them 
more intimately than Mr. Briggs, believe in them more implicitly 
than in Captain Mirvan, and laugh at them more honestly than at 
‘Madame French.’ The diary of Madame D’Arblay deserves to 
rank with the great diaries of literature. It is nothing that it is 
egotistical, for egotism is of its essence; it is nothing that it is 
minute, its minuteness enforces the impression. It gives us a gal- 
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lery of portraits which speak and move; and a picture of society 
which we recognize as substantially true to life.” 


THE CHARM OF HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY- 
TALES. 


S Be “magic charm of Denmark’s most honored son,” Hans 

Christian Andersen, is the subject of an interesting article 
in the London Bookman (December) by Mr. Shirley Knapton, who 
points out that Andersen was the author of novels, essays, and 
poems, as well as fairy-stories, and who thinks that Andersen has 
hardly been appreciated at his true worth in English-speaking 
countries. He says: 

“There was an element of spontaneity about all that he wrote, 
and his treatment was so natural that his writings, especially his 
short tales and sketches, often touch the high- 
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ship of their age, but in neither of them was the running sap of 
creative force. They were esprits de belles-lettres it is true, but 
only in the second rank. 

“The greatest fault to be found with their ‘ Hans und Kinder- 
marchen’ is, in my opinion, the absolute lack of individuality 
displayed by the characters. For each fresh tale the stage is 
rigged up anew, but the same half-dozen types strut about it. The 
youngest brother and the down-trodden sister must, of course, 
come out on top, but they are too inevitably paired off with a royal 
consort; and the machinations of the wicked stepmother, which 
might be thrilling enough, are too often rendered comfortably dull 
by the moral certainty that the last paragraph will be devoted to 
frustrating them and rolling her down a hill in a spiked barrel. 
Now, there is no reason on earth why the characters in an impos- 
sible tale should not have very possible and individual personali- 
ties. The animals in ‘Asop’s Fables’ are distinctive. The fox 
and the goose and the crane have each a different outlook on life. 





water mark of artand readartlessly. Hewrote 





of things just as it seemed to him they would 
have occurred, always bearing in mind that it 
is the unexpected thatis inclined to happen. 
. . « He had the good fortune to think some 
very happy thoughts about men and things, 
and the almost better fortune to express some 
very ordinary ones happily. For example, 
when he described people in love for the first 
time as seeing the world through a prismatic 
glass, so that, for them, for the time being, 
* seven-colored Hope’ rested on each of life’s 
hard corners and sharply defined limitations, 
he was only giving expression to the old truth 
that at such a period of existence we are all 
liable to look at things through rose-colored 
spectacles; but he was not only expressing it 
in a new and, therefore, arresting manner, but 
was also making use of a figure of speech 
which surely hails from a higher region of 
fancy. The prismatic glass certainly appeals 
to a finer and more imaginative faculty of 
mind than the rose-colored spectacles, and is, 











every-day human failing of each imagining 
himself to be the center of the universe. 

“The brothers Grimm have missed this. 
Perhaps it was not their fault. They were 
compilers, and as such too conscientious to 
trifle with the material they had so laboriously 
collected. They held fast to the skirts of 
Tradition, and she, tho interesting in her way- 
wardness, is not an artist. This brings us 
back to their inferiority to Andersen. He was 
unencumbered by any machinery of retributive 
justice, and when he took up his pen to write 
one or other of his ‘ Marchen,’ he had not got 
one eye fixed on popular opinion. He did not, 
for example, think godmothers were the only 
philanthropists, and if he indulged a national 
affection and wrote a great deal about storks, 
it was because he loved storks himself. He 
did not regard them as ‘ properties,’ but as 
the strange, long-legged birds which had built 
their stick nests in the roof of the old house 
in Odense, and flapped their wings above his 





Probably their only point in common is the 
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perhaps, for that reason less likely to be pop- 
ular. 

“Mr. W.B. Yeats says he believes in fairies, 
an article of faith which Mr. Barrie—if one 
may judge by‘ The Little White Bird’— probably shares with 
him. Hans Christian Andersen had also his quaint fancy. He 
believed that everything was alive, and he had as lief relate the 
adventures of a gilded top and a kid ball (inflated by the knowl 
edge that she had a cork inside) as those of courtiers and mer- 
chants. His little toy soldier is a more convincing creation than 
the heavy-moustached ‘ Captain in the Guards’ of some latter-day 
novelists. .. . With less genius some of his stories might have 
drifted into sheer nonsense (as many of his disciples have demon- 
strated in treating similar themes), but he was a man of genius, 
and he was not afraid. He succeeded signally.” 


The name of the brothers Grimm is almost universally associ- 
ated with that of Andersen, but, in Mr. Knapton’s opinion, the 
Grimms’ fairy-tales are not in the same ranking with Andersen’s. 
On this point he writes: 


“The brothers Grimm did not, after all, in any true sense, write 
fairy-tales. Their work, a most valuable contribution to the liter- 
ary harvest of the last century, was a compilation. They rescued 
treasure-trove from the floating wreckage of tradition, and their 
raft was laden with things for the preservation of which the Ger- 
man people, to whom they belonged, had previously been all too 
careless. Hans Christian Andersen’s raft was piled high with his 
own goods—with the gorgeous output of his creative mind. It 
floats down the river of Time draped in the garlands of his luxu- 
riant fancy, bright with the mild gracious sunlight of his tender 
humor, encrusted with the many-faceted jewels of his glancing wit. 
It is an honest, an admirable thing to gather together that which 
assuredly should not be lost, but a compiler, however worthy, is 
not on the same plane as a man of original genius. Jacob Ludwig 
and Wilhelm Karl Grimm were scholars as well as the narrators 
of popular folk-tales, and they contributed valuably to the scholar- 
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HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


He has been called “ Denmark’s most 
honored son.” 


childish head. There is a more or less justi- 
fiable prejudice in the world in favor of tales 
that end up ‘ and they were married and lived 
happily ever after.’ The subject of this arti- 
cle, tho untinged by the gloomy melancholy 
which pervades at this latter day, was given, even in the Fairy 
Tales, to set it somewhat at defiance, and several of his tales 
ended in a minor key. . . . He was an artist, and, as such, set 
telling the truth, as he conceived it, high above any other aim.” 





NOTES. 


The Reader (New York) has become the property of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, of Indianapolis. 


THEOBALD CHARTRAN, the French artist, has come to this country to 
paint Cardinal Gibbons’s portrait. He brings with him four new pictures, 
one of which represents ‘The Anniversary of the Centenary of Victor 
Hugo.” 


The Bookman’s February list of the six best-selling books of the previous 
month is as follows : 
1. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 4. The Courtship of Miles Stan- 
Come.—Fox. dish.—Longfellow. 
2. Rebecca.—Wiggin. 5. Colonel Carter’s Christmas.— 
3. The Call of the Wild.—London. Smith. 
6. The Fortunes of Fifi.—Seawell. 


THOSE who have had an opportunity to compare journalistic conditions 
in England and America have probably been struck by the fact that the 
most successful English periodicals depend, to a much greater extent than 
do American journals, upon news-stand and week-to-week sales. The 
London Dai/y News wonders “if any sixpenny weekly in England can 
compare its circulation with the 100,000 distributed by THE LITERARY 
DIGEST in America,” and goes on to say: ‘“*There is a reason why the 
problem of distributing journals isso much simpler in the States than in 
England. Here the postage rates are comparatively high, and a periodical 
even if ‘registered as a newspaper,’ can not be sent for less than a half- 
penny. But in America such literature can be paid for and posted, not by 
the parcel, but by the pound at one cent per pound weight. Thus abouta 
dozen copies of 7%e Daily News, or half a dozen of TH. LITERARY DIGEST, 
could be sent off for a single halfpenny.” Efforts, as yet unsuccessful, 
have been made to induce the English Post-Office to adopt the rates for 
“second-class matter” prevalent inthis country, 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


PROGRESS OF THE AUTOMOBILE. 


4 noting the opening of the new automobile exhibition in New 

York, the daily papers comment to the effect that American 
makers are now quite abreast with the Europeans. Says 7he Sun 
(January 17): 


“This fact of the American manufacturer having caught up with 
the leaders in the industry abroad is the most prominent, impor- 
tant and interesting one revealed by the fourth annual show. In 
1899, when horseless carriages were quite common in Europe, a 























GASOLINE RUNABOUTS., 


Courtesy of 7he American Inventor (Washington). 


few American pioneers had an exhibition as an adjunct to a bicy- 
cle show in Madison Square Garden. No great amount of atten- 
tion was paid to it by any one. 

“In 1900 the Automobile Club of America gave a show in Mad- 
ison Square Garden of which track contests were a feature. This 
beginning, the first regular automobile show here, was laughed at 
abroad. In the fall of 1901 a second show was held by the club in 
cooperation with the manufacturers. It was a worthy attempt, 
some interesting and serviceable specimens of motor vehicles were 
shown, and the exhibit was well patronized. The machines were 
distinctly of the ‘horseless’ type, however, suggesting that a motor 
had been put into the body of a regulation buggy, and those who 
knew the advanced stage that had been then reached by the indus- 
try abroad declared that the Americans were fully five years be- 
hind the European makers. 

“No show was held in the fall of 1902, but in January, 1903, the 
third annual exhibit was held, and it was an eye-opener to all. 
The advance that had been made by the American designers was 
astounding. It is true they were copying the designs and imita- 
ting the methods of the foreign makers, but they were doing it 
nobly, and it was a common comment that ina year the makers 
had gained two or three years of the distance they were behind, 
‘and it was predicted that if they continued to gain at the same rate 
they had done in the past year, they would at the next show be 
abreast with the foreigners. The present show demonstrates the 
fulfilment of this prediction. The American manufacturers are 
no longer at school in the college of the European industry—1903 
was their senior year. The present show is their commencement 
exercise. They have learned the foreign methods and the ideas 
that inspire them. They are employing them to a considerable 
extent, but there are abundant signs that the American industry 
has entered upon an independent career, which will no longer be 
hampered by servile imitation.” 


With respect to motive power, gasolene seems to be well ahead. 
There are only seven exhibits of electric cars and only three where 
steam is the means of propulsion. Among the points mentioned 
as showing special advance over previous years are the use of air- 
currents for cooling the mechanism, new devices for igniting the 
vapor in the cylinder—the point where the failure of a gasolene 
motor most frequently occurs—a more certain and abundant dis- 
tribution of oil for lubrication, the use of heavy frames with “ artil- 
lery” wheels and large tires, and increase in the power of the 
motors, together with reduction in the noise of running. A general 
tendency toward the standardization of types is also reported. 
Says the New York Hera/d (January 17): 


“« . ra . 
In American cars many of the best features of French and 
German machines have been copied or adopted. There is not the 
wide difference in.design and construction between the typical 
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American and the typical French car that in the past has been a 
marked feature. 

“The use of the Mercedes type of bonnet and radiator is com- 
mon. Soalso is the equipment of touring cars with canopy tops 
and glass fronts. ‘Tonneaus are wider and roomier than formerly, 
and the King of the Belgians type of body is popular. 

“ Artillery wheels are universal, and tires are larger and heavier 
in proportion to weight carried than formerly. In the suspension 
of bodies longer and heavier springs are in evidence. .— gine con- 
trol shows a tendency toward elasticity. The four-cylinder engine 
is the common equipment of touring-cars, tho the new three-cylin- 
der type is seen here for the first time.” 


There is general recognition of the fact that the success of the 
automobile depends on its adoption as a necessity, or at least as a 
convenience, by large numbers of people, rather than its employ- 
ment as an expensive toy by the wealthy. In introducing a series 
of papers on the subject, the editors of Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly say : 


“It is four or five years now since the comic paper began to hail 
the advent of the automobile with pictures of motor-cars rearing 
wildly at the unwonted sight of a horse on the public highway. 
Business men do not care to risk capital or to prophesy unless 
they know, but they invested a good many millions in the auto- 
mobile from the beginning. Yet business men understood very 
well that the manufacture of automobiles could never be put on a 
permanent industrial basis by building ‘Red Devils’ for million- 
aires and victorias for millionairesses. The only people who can 
support a great American industry are people in moderate circum 
stances, who can pay for a convenience what they will not pay for 
a luxury. The opportunity was a great one, the manufacturer 
seized it, and the result is the mightiest revolution in transporta- 
tion since Stephenson stoked his first locomotive. 

“The automobile has come to stay. Already the prophetic eye 
of the suburbanite sees himself emancipated from the commutation 
train; the country doctor’s horse will not be -hitched eternally to 
the front post; the trucking-horse is passing as certainly as the 
horse of the ‘bob-tail’ car. From a luxury the automobile has be- 
come a convenience. From a convenience it will become a neces- 
sity. And the public knows it.” 


Some figures quoted by G. M. Jacobs in an article on “ The 
Automobile in the United States,” contributed to 7he American 
Inventor (Washington, January 15), give support to this view. Says 
the writer: 

“The year 1903 has to its credit the manufacture of at least 
28,000 American vehicles, representing a cash value of almost 





























THE AUTOMOBILE AS A TRUCK, 
A heavy brewery delivery wagon in New York. 


Courtesy of The American Inventor (Washington). 


$30,000,000. It is remarkable that, after four years of constant 
production, the demand is still greater than the supply. a condition 
likely to prevail for a period to which experts in this field hesitate 
to fix a limit. It is still more remarkable that, under such circum 
stances, the return is not a fair one on the capital invested. The 
remedy seems to lie in specialization—z.e., the production of cer 
tain parts of machines in factories each devoted to one particular 
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branch of work. This plan in regard to automobile mechanism 
has already been adopted to some extent, with favorable results. 

“In the United States, in 1901, one hundred and fifty establish- 
ments were engaged in this industry, but few of them were on a 
firm basis. At present the business may be said to be in the 
hands of less than one-third of that number.” 


Of the varied uses of the modern automobile, the same writer 


speaks as follows: 


“In some American cities automobiles are used as adjuncts to 
police patrol, and in Boston in a large parcel-collecting service. 
In New York, horseless coaches twenty-two feet long, with eight 
seats, accommodating 
five or six passengers 
each, provide tourists 
with an advantageous 
method of seeing the me- 
tropolis. These coaches 
weigh 7,900 pounds and 
cost $5,000 each. In New 
York, coal is delivered in 
five-ton loads by an elec- 
tric truck operated by 
one man. A _ gigantic 
motor-truck, three times 
as large as a horse-drawn 
wagon, transfers luggage 
for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad between New 
York and Jersey City. 
The Library of Congress 
has a large electric-de- 
livery wagon, with a licensed operator. 

“The boon that automobiles have been to physicians, in the 
economy of time and the saving of human life, has been demon- 
strated beyond cavil. Superb hospital ambulances of the self-pro- 
pelled type are gradually displacing those drawn by horses. In 
some instances priests are using automobiles to make pastoral and 
emergency calls, and on a few occasions they have appeared in 
funeral processions. 

“In the mining regions they are carrying miners’ requisites from 
two hundred and fifty to four hundred miles with an ordinary sup- 
ply of hydrocarbon, which also furnishes light, and heat for 
cooking. They are transporting passengers over mountain routes 
in remote Westerm regions, hauling lumber in California, drawing 
snow-plows in Northwestern logging-camps, making hay and 
hauling timber in Ohio and plowing almost within the shadow of 
sacred Canterbury. They are displacing steam-propelled trains in 
many portions of western Europe. They drew ordnance and other 
heavy loads through morasses and over precipitous places during 
the Boer war, and are used as omnibuses and freight-wagons in 
the French Sudan. 

“In the United States they are used to transport light military 
paraphernalia, and in England, Russia, and Austria-Hungary for 
the rapid mobilization of troops. In the armies of France and 
Germany they have almost displaced horses in the service of offi- 
cers. In anumber of German and Italian cities, and even in far- 
off India, they carry the government mails.” 





























THE AUTOMOBILE CAB, 
A familiar sight in large cities. 


Courtesy of 7he American Inventor (Washington). 


Automobile enthusiasts assure us that a great revolution in 
transportation is upon us. Some of them even assert that it is al- 
ready here. However this may be, it seems quite certain that the 
motor, whether for pleasure-vehicles or business, is to play a 
prominent part in the world’s future activities. 


Reblossoming of Wounded Plants.—The recent 
report in these pages of observations by a French botanist, M. 
EK. Apert, going to show that trees that have already blossomed 
and have grown buds ready for the next season may be caused to 
blossom again in the autumn by removing the leaves or otherwise 
wounding them, has elicited confirmatory testimony from several 
correspondents. Dr. P. G. de Saussure, of Charleston, S. C., 
writes : 

“In August, 1893, a fearful cyclone visited Charleston. The 
force of the wind was such as to blow nearly every leaf off of two 
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peach-trees in my yard. Now, these trees had borne fruit—one in 
June, the other in July (1893). In October the trees both went into 
blossom again, not one or two flowers, but whole branches, and 
in a few days afterward fresh green leaves appeared. In other 
words, the trees behaved just as if it were spring; the fruit was 
apparently maturing, when frost came in November or the early 
part of December.” 


A similar experience is related by Mr. G. Treanor, of Savannah, 
Ga., who writes: 

“In August, 1881, twenty-seventh day, on the coast of Georgia, 
we had one of the severest storms known here. I was then truck- 
ing on an island ten miles below Savannah. On the night of the 
twenty-seventh the storm swept most everything standing, also 
every leaf and twig from trees which did not go down before its 
fury, to such an extent that next day the woods looked like mid- 
winter, so completely were they denuded of their foliage. In 
about two weeks they commenced to bud forth afresh, and in a 
month’s time were in full bloom again. In the case of mulberry- 
trees they put on a second crop and were ripe before frost, which 
usually comes in this latitude about November 14. Mulberry-trees 
in this section usually ripen their fruit about the last week in 
March or the first of April. Wild plums and peaches also 
bloomed and put on fruit, but did not ripen, as frost caught the 
second crop. The effect on most of the trees noted was disas- 
trous, as the strain seemed to be most too much for their vitality. 
The next spring many of them did not put forth any sign of life, 
being dead; others showed no bad effect from their unusual exer- 
tion of two crops in one season.” 


INDIVIDUALITY IN ANIMALS. 


NIMAL stories with heroes that show almost human intel- 
ligence are numerous nowadays. The naturalist, John 
Burroughs, has already stated his belief that most of these are exag- 
gerations, and he returns to the attack in an article in 7he /nde- 
pendent (January 14), in which he maintains that animals, in gen- 
eral, are destitute of the pronounced individuality with which they 
are endowed by certain of our nature writers. He says: 


“ If we mean by individuality differences in character and dispo- 
sition, then is there a fair measure of individuality among the ani- 
mals. No two animals are just alike, any more than any two trees 
are just alike. But if we mean the possession of striking original 
traits, unique powers and capacities, as among men, then is there 
very little. Animals do not differ in the degree that men differ. 
What one does all of its kind will sooner or laterdo. Anything 
you can learn of one bird or beast that is not true of every mem- 
ber of its species is unimportant... .... ; 

“I myself like to dwell upon what seems like individual differ- 
ences in the manners and characters of the birds and the mammals. 
We all love the specific and the characteristic; but we are aware 
of these differences mainly because we have a few birds or mam- 
mals under observation and not the whole class. Some day we 
shall observe the same trait or habit in another of the same class. 
We see something in the eye or the face of a member of one’s 
own family and think it peculiar and original; then in the face of 
an Eskimo or a Cossack we see the same look. 

“The difference in habit and capacity among our brute neigh- 
bors is less than among men, in proportion as their powers are 
less. It may be laid down as a law that the higher we go in the 
scale of intelligence the wider the differences among individuals, 
and the lower we go the less these differences. Probably clams 
and oysters and snails do not differ among themselves at all ap- 
preciably. Insects do not seem to differ, for, notwithstanding the 
astonishing amount of intelligence insects seem to show, they are 
doubtless perfect automatons, as void of individuality as the 
leaves of a tree. 

“With the domestic animals—animals that have long been under 
the dominion of man and long subject to artificial conditions, as 
the dog, the cat, the horse, etc.—the variation in habit, capacity, 
disposition, is and should be much greater than it is among ani- 
mals in a state of nature, otherwise we should never have had the 
various breeds of dogs, sheep, pigeons, swine, horses, poultry, etc. 
There are as yet no variety of turkeys (except in color) because 
the turkey has not long been under domestication. And among 
the wild animals there are constant variations, but rot in so 
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marked a degree. If we knew the birds and beasts as intimately 
as we know the members of our own family, we should probably 
find no two exactly alike. People who have caged birds and 


- caged squirrels find a great difference in them in temper and dis- 


position. 

“ Animal trainers find that the animals they deal with differ 
much in disposition and in capacity. Hunters find that the deer, 
or moose, or bears they pursue differ from each other in speed, in 
courage, in cunning, in size, in ferocity, etc. Roosevelt says that 
two wounded grizzlies or moose will often behave in opposite 
ways, but if one charges the hunter be assured the time will come 
when others will charge him also. ...... 

“When our ‘Modern School of Nature Study’ arouses one’s in- 
credulity by its startling discoveries, such as that of a frog swal- 
lowing a live sparrow, or of a red squirrel with cheek pouches like 
a gopher, or of a porcupine making itself into a ball and rolling 
down a hill in the woods, or of a fox caught in a trap ‘playing 
‘possum,’ even feigning to be frozen stiff; or of a fox riding ona 
sheep’s back to escape the hounds, and so forth, your incredulity 
is met with the statement that you are not to disbelieve these 
things simply because you yourself have not seen them. You have 
seen very little of what any one wild creature does. Animals differ 
greatly, and one frog, and one tumble-bug, and one woodcock may 
and will do things far beyond the reach of its class. It is against 
such absurd interpretation of the individuality of animals that I 
have been directing the foregoing remarks.” 





THE FOUNDER OF THE SMITHSONIAN. 


HREE-QUARTERS of a century after his death the mortal 
remains of James Smithson will shortly rest in the grounds 

of the institution founded by him in Washington. Smithson’s gift, 
valued at from half to three-quarters of a million of dollars, seems 
small enough in these days of Carnegies and Rockefellers, yet it is 
still a noteworthy one. For a wealthy Englishman to leave his 
entire fortune to the Government of a country on whose territory 
he had never set foot, for so vaguely stated a 
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quarry as to make it necessary to remove all bodies from within 
its borders. 

“ However this may be, it is a matter for felicitation that the re- 
mains of the man to whom American science owes so much are to 
be brought from an alien resting-place to the country which, tho 
not of his birth, was at least his in spirit, by his magnificent bene- 
faction. It is to be hoped that Congress will see fit to make an 
appropriation or to allow a sufficient amount of Smithsonian funds 
to be diverted from their usual channels to provide for the body a 
suitable resting-place and a monument not inferior to those erected 
in the city of Washington to the great men of war, science, and 
letters of our own country. Of course, no monument which could 
be erected could equal in grandeur the Smithsonian Buildings, 
both in architecture and in the work that is done within them, 
commemorative of their founder in a degree never reached by 
tombs and tombstones no matter how magnificent. At the same 
time it seems proper that the body should be honored with an in- 
dividual statue, over the casket which holds it, if only for the sake 
of the public appearance of the honor and respect in which the 
memory of James Smithson is held by every one who understands 
the work which he has done by the Institution of which he was the 
originator.” 


SCIENCE IN SULU. 


~~ interesting account of the effect of modern mechanism on 

the minds of semibarbarians is contained in an account con- 
tributed to 7he Scientific American (January 23) by E. C. Rost, of 
the negotiation of General Bates’s celebrated treaty with the Sul- 
tan of Sulu in 1899. The visit of this potentate and his suite to 
the cruiser Charleston is thus described : 


“Great was their wonderment at the things which they saw. At 
the suggestion of an officer, the Sultan touched an electric button. 
Instantly a Chinese servant appeared as if by magic. Again, 
under directions, he operated the button, this time twice, and be- 

hold a United States marine stood in the 





purpose as “the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge,” would be remarkable, even 


doubly so in 1829. Says The American In- 
ventor (January 15): 


“The conservative Congress of that time 
debated for ten years whether the United 
States Government should accept the bequest 
and put itself in the position ef guardian of 
a ward. Deciding finally in the affirmative, 
the establishment was created by law, called 
‘The Smithsonian Institute,’ consisting of 
the President, Vice-President, and Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States and the members 
of the President’s cabinet. A Board of Re- 
gents appointed by the president of the Sen- 
ate, speaker of the House, and selected by 
Congress, were provided for, as well as a sec- 
retary, who was to be director of the Institu- 
tion, and is now, in addition, keeper of the . 
Museum. 









doorway. ‘From that time on every ornament 
aboard ship that in any wise suggested an 
electrical button was pushed by the Sultan or 
some member of his suite. He was conduct- 
ed into a dark room and told to turn the but- 
ton that adjusted the lighting apparatus. 
The flood of light that resulted left him with 
gaping mouth and dilated eyes. His won- 
derment continued to grow apace throughout 
the entire afternoon. Whenever opportunity 
afforded, the Sultan of Sulu repeated the 
performance of pushing electric buttons and 
turning electric lights on and off. He even 
went so far, when he thought himself un- 
watched, as to try to appropriate one of the 
bulbs aglow with light. But the funniest 








thing of all was when the mighty chief, upon 

PAS invitation, fired the Colt’s automatic gun. 
Leg, The explosion of the first discharge seemed 
ef ae to root him to the spot. His hands still 
‘i mn gripped the trigger, with the result that shells 

pie continued to pepper the surrounding waters. 

















“The United States Government agreed to 
pay a perpetual six-per-cent. interest upon 
Mr. Smithson’s money, which income, together with private be- 
quests and occasional Congressional appropriations, supports the 
Institution at the present time.” 


During the present month, Smithson’s body has been brought 
from its former resting-place in Genoa, Italy, to be reinterred in 
Washington, the expense being borne by Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, who personally accompanied 
the casket from Italy to the United States. At New York a war- 
ship received it on behalf of the United States and conveyed it to 
Washington. To quote again: 


“There are various causes assigned for the change, the most 
authentic of which seems to be that the English cemetery in which 
the body has rested has been so encroached upon by a stone- 
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Again and again the royal gunner begged that 
they stop the action of the infernal machine, 
not knowing that the medium of cessation lay 
in his own hands. So thoroughly frightened was the Sultan, it 
was impossible to make him loosen his hold, and an officer or- 
dered the cutting of the tape, thus stopping the supply of ammu- 
nition. The one-pounder was next brought into play, and at the 
first loud boom the Sultan called the ammunition display off, re- 
fusing to go near one of the eight-inch guns, which he had also 
been invited to fire. In the mean time his attendants, whose 
knives had been magnetized, conceived the idea that the Evil One 
himself was aboard. They begged and implored to be taken on 
shore, and, quite forgetful of their bags of rice, they scurried down 
the gang-ladder. At night the searchlight was brought to bear 
upon the Moro town of Bus Bus. The instant desertion of the 
town followed, even to the dogs, for many weeks thereafter no 
amount of persuasion could induce the inhabitants to return. 
“General Bates made his headquarters in the town of Jolo, and 
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thither the Sultan and his staff came on several occasions to dis- 


cuss the treaty. Subsequently another visit was made to the 
Charleston. This time the mother of the Sultan accompanied the 
party. A phonograph owned by one of the officers rendered very 
pleasing selections for the entertainment of the guests. The aged 
dame sat entranced throughout the performance. It was not until 
the time came for her son to affix his signature to the treaty that 
she awakened. Under one condition only would she permit the 
Sultan to sign—the phonograph must become hers at once. For 
a time that phonograph threatened to be the means of upsetting 
all of General Bates’ well-laid plans for the amicable taking over 
of the islands. Fortunately, the owner was prevailed upon to part 
with the machine in the interests of his Government, and the cov- 
eted music-producer changed owners at the signing of the treaty 
by the Sultan.” 


SOLID ARTICLES MADE OF MILK. 


4 tase: utilization of skim-milk in the production of a hard sub- 

stance resembling horn or celluloid, to which the name 
“ yalalith” (milk-stone) has been given, is described in 7he Sani- 
tarian, which takes its facts from a recent report of the United 
States consul-general at Coburg, Germany. Articles made of 
this new substance, which were shown at the hygienic milk-supply 
exhibition at Hamburg, included combs, seemingly made of horn; 
cigar-holders, with amber-colored mouthpieces; knives and forks, 
with handles similar in appearance to ebony; ferrules for um- 
brellas and sticks, and balls, rings, chess figures, dominoes, etc. ; 
also a small table with an inlaid marble slab, and finally a number 
of thick slabs and staves with every imaginable variation of marble 
colors, but of considerably less weight than real marble. Says the 
writer of Zhe Sanittarian’s article: 


“Skimmed milk, in spite of its many valuable qualities, has so far 
been little used; it contains a considerable portion of nutritious 
matter—v.¢., 1 liter (1.05 quarts) of skim-milk is of about equal 
value to a quarter of a pound of meat. It is by far too little ap- 
preciated as a cheap food for the people; hence what the German 
peasant can not sell to milk-sugar factories or use for the manu- 
facture of cheese is given to cattle and pigs as food. The princi- 
pal albuminoid substance of skim-milk, the casein, is the raw 
material out of which the new product galalith is manufactured. 
More than fifteen years ago the idea was originated to manufacture 
various articles like buttons, handles, ornamented plates, and col- 
ored pencils out of casein. The inventor took out a patent fora 
manufacturing process, which is described as follows: 

“Fresh casein—z.¢., ordinary or dried curds—was dissolved in 
hot soap water; to this solution the required coloring ingredients 
and a metallic salt were added, and a firm substance consisting of 
casein and metallic soap was produced, which, by drying and 
pressing into molds, could be given any desired shape. It is to be 
supposed that the inventor had found out by continued trials that 
casein by addition of a metallic salt becomes brittle and softens 
easily in water. With a view to counteracting this latter drawback 
soap was added, but the articles produced thus were soft and 
brittle, and the invention was not a success. The chemical factory 
of Schering at Berlin then invented a process, the idea of which 
was to make casein insoluble by the addition of formaldehyd, 
but the disadvantage of this invention was that the articles pro- 
duced distended considerably in water. 

“The inventors of galalith succeeded, after many troublesome 
trials, in doing away with the deficiencies of former methods and 
in using the good that was in the former ones, for the working out 
of an entirely new process. Their first aim was to make an insol- 
uble union of casein by the addition of salts and acids. The sub- 
stance thus obtained was dephlegmated and dried, and, finally, by 
the addition of formaldehyd, the galalith was obtained. To pro- 
duce, for instance, a material similar to ebony, which could be 
used for handles of table-knives, they proceeded as follows: Dis- 
solved casein was given a dark color by the addition of soot and, 
with the help of a metallic salt, ‘acetate of lead,’ a slate-colored 
precipitate, was obtained. 
thin pap filled into a cloth stretched over a frame. The water be- 
coming absorbed by the cloth, the pap contracted into a uniform, 
firm, and dark mass; this was placed in a solution of formalde- 
hyd and, after being dried, a product resulted which in luster and 


This was mixed with water and the’ 
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color was equal to ebony. In this way a raw material is produced 
which the inventors have protected by numerous patents. 

“ An advantage of the new product as compared with celluloid is 
the fact that it does not ignite so easily and is entirely odorless, 
Trials have proved that even when kept for weeks in water it does 
not distend more than the best quality of buffalo horn. After one 
month it had not soaked in more than twenty per cent. of water. 
Of late trials have been made to produce, by the addition of vege- 
table oils, an insulating material for electrotechnical purposes.” 


NEW FACTS ABOUT HUMAN RADIATION. 
bw discovery by M. Augustin Charpentier that the so-called 
n-rays of Blondlot are also emitted by the human body was 
recently noticed in these columns. Charpentier has extended his 
observations on these physiologic #-rays, and recently read a paper 
on his remarkable results before the Paris Academy of Sciences, 
which is thus abstracted in Cosmos (January 9): 


“ The emission of the rays is not peculiar to man. They are ob- 
served in the case of various animals. The muscles and nerves are 
their principal source, and these give off the rays more actively 
when in an active state. Their study enables us to make curious 
observations on the topography of certain nerve-centers. Thus, 
when the subject speaks, it can be shown that there is a more 
marked emission of #-rays in the region of the skull that corre- 
sponds to the articulate-language center, called the center of Broca. 
In fact, every nerve-center that functions adds to the normal emis- 
sion of repose new #-rays in proportion to its degree of activity. 
These rays diverge in path according to the laws of optics, traverse 
with more or less of refraction successive media, and manifest 
themselves by an increase of luminescence of the test-object, which 
varies according to the intensity of emission and the distance.” 


Describing the same experiments, 7/e British Medical Journal 
(January 16) says: 


“Perhaps the most interesting observation is the physiological 
emission of #-rays by the nerve-centers. The whole spinal cord 
increases the phosphorescence of the test-object, and the effect is 
greater opposite the cervical and lumbar enlargements of the cord. 
If the person examined contracts his arm, the effect is expressed 
in greater activity of radiation of w#-rays in the cervical enlarge- 
ment of the cord. It increases also from the cord to the brain. If 
the muscles of one arm only are contracted, the illumination is in- 
creased most on the same side of the cervical enlargement, and 
higher up the effect can be traced on the opposite side, where the 
nerve impulses cross. . . . M. Charpentier was able even to local- 
ize the so-called ‘motor centers’ of the cerebrum by the rays emit- 
ted when they are called into action. Even the center for speech 
in the region of the third left frontal convolution was found to emit 
more #-rays when the person spoke either in a high or a low voice. 
In right-handed people there was no corresponding action of the 
right frontal convolution. It seems that even the act of attention 
or mental effort is attended by the emission of rays which increase 
the phosphorescence. Other centers, for writing, movements of 
arms, and sensory nerves behave similarly.” 


The possible bearing of these observations on theories of 
thought-transference is quite obvious, altho apparently it has not 
yet been noted in print. The whole discovery seems calculated to 
eclipse both the x-rays and radium as a popular sensation, and it 
is remarkable that so little notice has been taken of it. 





“THE suspension bridge,’”’ says Engineering (London), January 1s, “has 
for many years been abandoned in this country asa type of construction 
for bridges of any importance, tho it still finds a useful field as a cheap 
and graceful form of foot or cart-bridge. Probably the principal reason of 
its neglect has lain in the fact that bridges of any considerable span are a 
rarity here, and the special advantages of tht type only become of high 
importance in the case of large spans. For short spans carrying heavy rol- 
ling roads, there is probably no more uneconomical form of structure. In 
short, the suspension bridge is specially adapted to carry a dead-load, and 
to fit it for carrying a live-load it must be provided with a stiffening girdle 
or its equivalent ... At any rate, tho a few bridges of large span have 
been built by British engineers in different parts of the world, they have 
not for twenty years past ventured to erect suspension bridges for the 
carrying of heavy railway traffic; altho the remarkable record of the 
Niagara Bridge built originally ata time when the theory of such struc- 
tures was incomplete, showed that there was no insuperable difficulty in 
the problem. In America, however, where large spans have to be erected 
much more frequently than here the type has met with greater favor.” 
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JOAN OF ARC’S CANONIZATION. 


FTER controversies that have lasted four centuries, it begins 
to look as if Joan of Arc, or Jeanne d’Arc, were to become 
a saint. The Vatican authorities announced a few days ago that 
the Maid of Orleans had passed the second stage of her canoniza- 
tion, which means that, in addition to her virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, she also displayed temperance, fortitude, prudence, 
and justice. All that now remains is to determine whether she 
worked miracles. A Rome correspondent of the London Guard- 
ian (Anglican), who regards this proposed beatification as “ per- 
haps one of the most curious to be found in the Roman calendar,” 
writes as follows: 


“Unostentatiously, with hardly a preliminary notice in the Ital- 
ian press, on the Day of Epiphany, always a great holiday in Italy, 
was brought to a certain point of conclusion an ecclesiastical trial 
that has been pending in the Vatican more or less, it may be said, 
for four hundred and forty years, and which has been seriously re- 
sumed since a century and a half. I refer to the proposed beatifi- 
cation of her whom the English of the fifteenth century called 
paupercula begereta, the Virgin of Domremy, who, history has it, 
was cruelly done to death by those same English. ‘Divino afflata 
spiritu, sicut res geste demonstrant’ [inspired by a divine spirit, 
as her deeds show]—it was thus that Pius II. spoke of her, little 
foreseeing, doubtless, that another Pius would endeavor to elevate 
the warlike maiden into the celestial hierarchy. The question 
which, as I have said, has hung fire for so long was energetically 
revived about thirty-six years ago by Monsignor Dupanloup, sup- 
ported by Cardinal Manning and a number of foreign prelates. 
And so sure did they feel of gaining their cause that Cardinal 
Langenieux actually held in the name of Joan of Arc certain feasts 
that closely resembled those celebrated in honor of acknowledged 
saints. It is needful to state, however, that in Vatican circles the 
canonization of Joan of Arc has all along encountered opponents. 
Thus, for example, Father Denifle, the keeper of the Vatican 
archives, an authority on historical questions, repeatedly demon- 
strated that the claims to sanctity of the Maid of Orleans had no 
serious basis. His objections aroused a good deal of talk and ex- 
cited much comment in Roman circles. And, indeed, this proposed 
beatification is perhaps one of the most curious to be found in the 
Roman calendar. To begin with, it is certainly the first time that 
the church beatifies a person solemnly condemned as heretical by 
its own inquisition and handed over by this inquisition to the sec- 
ulararm. Probably, but for the Francophile policy of the * atican 
under Leo XIII., who saw in this act a means of flattering the 
amour propre of the French Catholics, we should most likely never 
have heard of this new saint. And Pius X. has even more reason 
to desire to please the French church and thus to give a counter- 
stroke to the policy of M. Combes.” 


The London 7aé/et (Rom. Cath.) views with favor the proposed 
canonization, and takes issue with a secular paper, the London 
Standard, which declares that the French maid was “ wanting 
in the qualities which mark the true saint.” Says The Tadlet: 


“We are nowhere told what those qualities are, but the objec- 
tions which our contemporary makes its own are the facts that she 
was condemned by an ecclesiastical tribunal, that ‘she wore men’s 
clothes and armor, rode a war-horse, bivouacked among the men 
at arms, displayed her banner in the field—not against the infidel 
—and was a shedder of blood.’ It is admitted that she did it all 
most justly and from the highest motives. Why, then, should 
these measures, whether of prudence, convenience, or necessity, 
be considered as obstacles to her being declared a saint; or why 
Should the fact of Cauchon’s shameful condemnation of her be 
allowed more weight than the reversal of the sentence in 1456 by 
the commission of Pope Callistus II1I.? Zhe Standard hints, too, 
at what a writer in 7he Guardian, who appropriately signs himself 
‘Zero,’ says out plainly, that the taking up of the cause by Rome 
is due to ‘a desire to flatter the amour propre of the French Cath- 
olics.’. This is an unworthy insinuation which can only have arisen 
from ignorance of the practise of the church in these matters. 
Rome is no more likely to declare Joan of Arc a saint merely to 
Please France than she was to declare against the marriage of 
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Catherine of Arragon merely to please Henry VIII. Rome’s 
complacency does not extend to such matters.” 


The Christian Work and Evangelist (New York) comments: 


“It is noteworthy that after reaching the degree of beatification 
last week Pope Pius formally invoked her [Joan of Arc’s] inter- 
cession for the restoration of peace to the French Catholics. If 
the hard heart of Premier Combes be softened and he should 
abandon the anti-church measures he is pressing, it would, indeed, 
be something little short of miraculous, and the canonization would 
doubtless be completed. Just now French politics and the church 
have come pretty closely in touch. It remains to be seen what the 
issue will be. Great anxiety unquestionably prevails in the Vati- 
can over what is regarded as the present unfilial attitude of France, 
the eldest daughter of the church.” 





ALLEGED BABYLONIAN ORIGIN OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
HE famous “ Babel-Bibel” addresses of Professor Delitzsch, 
which have been circulated by the hundred thousand and 
have evoked a multitude of “replies” of all kinds, dealt with the 
Old Testament, and with only a part of this. A systematic at- 
tempt is now being made to apply the same methods to the New 
Testament and to find in the teachings of Christ and the apostles 
in the gospels and Acts adaptations of Babylonian views. The 
best-known protagonists of this new departure are Professor 
Zimmer, the Assyriologist of the University of Leipsic, and Pro- 
fessor Gunkel, of the Berlin University. The former has pub- 
lished his views in the new and third edition of Schrader’s 
“ Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament” (Cuneiform Inscriptions 
and the Old Testament), which he has edited in conjunction with 
Dr. Winckler, of Berlin. He has also discussed the problem ina 
brochure, entitled “ Keilinschriften und Bibel, nach ihrem religi- 
onsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang” (Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Bible in their Religio-Historical Connection). From these 
sources we glean the following details: 

A careful examination of the mythology of the Babylonians goes 
to show that it abounds in parallels to both Old and New Testa- 
ment conceptions. Not only is this true of the contents of the 
historical books, but also of the Epistles and the doctrinal teach- 
ings of the New Testament writers; especially does the Book of 
Revelation demonstrate this theory. Babylonian elements can be 
traced in the doctrine of the preexistence of Christ and of his won- 
derful birth from a virgin; in the glorification of the Christ Child 
by the chorus of heavenly singers; in the miracles of the Lord, 
especially those that demonstrate his power over devils, even to 
the extent of expelling them; and in his descent to the lower 
world and his ascension to heaven. To Babylonian sources may 
also be traced the Christian mysteries of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, church doctrines concerning angels and devils, and escha- 
tological beliefs regarding the region of the dead, life beyond the 
tomb, and kindred matters. Altho in some of these questions the 
data in hand are not yet sufficient to raise scientific conclusions 
above all doubt, and the whole hypothesis must for the present be 
regarded as problematic, yet the materials are sufficient to justify 
the main contention that the traditions of the Jews and of the 
earliest Christians are full of Babylonian elements. It is also evi- 
dent that such elements were not mechanically and outwardly 
adopted, but were inwardly assimilated and appropriated in such 
a manner that the introduction of these Babylonian factors in a 
marked degree modified the original teachings of Judaism and 
Christianity. 

Professor Gunkel, who several years ago published a sensational 
commentary on the Book of Genesis, in which he found chiefly 
myths where even advanced research has discovered history, has 
published a brochure entitled “Zum_ religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstandniss des Neuen Testament” (On the Religio-Historical 
Understanding of the New Testament), in which, seemingly inde- 
pendently of Zimmer, he has reached substantially the same con- 
clusions with reference to the origins of New Testament teachings. 
In substance his views are the following : 


The entire New Testament shows the evidence of Oriental and 
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in particular of Babylonian influences. The post-exilic Jews were 
very susceptible to influences from other sources, and practised a 
religious syncretism to a marked degree. In primitive Christian- 
ity the same factors can be recognized, especially in the writings 
of the Apostles Paul and John. Nowhere else are the Babylonian 
elements more readily detected than in the Apocalypse, where the 
seven spirits, the twenty-four elders, the four heavenly visions of 
animals, the two witnesses, the book with the seven seals, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the marriage of the Lamb, and many other 
details are to be attributed to Babylonian teachings. The same is 
true, tho not to so marked a degree, of the historical and doctrinal 
contents of the rest of the New Testament books—as illustrated, 
for example, in the story of the childhood of Christ, the narra- 
tive of the baptism of Jesus, his temptation, his transfiguration, 
his resurrection, ascension, descent to Hades, etc. On the whole, 
the Christology and the eschatology of the New Testament are 
largely composed of Babylonian elements. 

That views so radical and novel as these should meet with sharp 
opposition is only natural. One of the most effective replies is 
that published by the veteran representative of Christian apolo- 
getics, Professor Zéckler, of the University of Greifswald, in his 
own monthly, the Beweis des Glaubens (No. 12). He says in part: 

“This new effort to deprive the New Testament of its original- 
ity is only one of a kind that appears with recognized regularity. 
The scheme itself never changes; the form is variable. Just as 
Strauss found in Christianity chiefly Hebrew and Jewish elements ; 
Bruno Bauer, chiefly Greek; Rudolf Seydel, chiefly Buddhistic 
and Indian mythological materials, so Zimmer and Gunkel now 
find mostly Babylonian. What they leave of original matter in 
the Christianity of the New Testament is a minimum, a few ‘say- 
ings’ of Jesus and a few minor historical facts. The whole theory, 
however, is reckless, and when these two scholars discover the 
whole Babylonian Pantheon, including the gods Samas, Istar, 
Sin, Nebo, and Marduk, in the religious conceptions of the Jews 
and the Christians, they supply a hypothesis not essentially differ- 
ent from that of the Marburg Assyriologist Jensen, who found 
traces of the old Babylonian Gilgomas epic in the poems of 
Homer and throughout the Old and the New Testaments. At bot- 
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RUSSO-ANGLICAN CHURCH UNION. 


OTH in England in and this country considerable interest is 
manifested in the efforts that have been recently made to 
promote union between the Anglican and Russo-Greek churches. 
Asa result of English initiative, the Russian Church has already 
appointed a special commission (presided over by Bishop Sergius, 
of St. Petersburg) to look into the questions at issue between the 
Eastern and Western communions; and the Right Rev. Charles C. 
Grafton, Bishop of Fond-du-Lac, who visited Russia last summer 
in company with a number of English and American churchmen, 
was most cordially received by the higher ecclesiastics. 

Ina couple of articles contributed to The Living Church (Mil- 
waukee) since his return, Bishop Grafton discusses the doctrinal 
status of the two churches. At first sight there appear to be seri- 
ous differences in church practise and teaching. In its reverence 
for images and pictures as symbols of the Divine, in its invocation 
of the saints, and in its interpretation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Communion, the Russian Church approaches very nearly to Roman 
Catholicism. Bishop Grafton believes, however, that these and 
similar points of difference can be harmonized, and he lays empha- 
sis on the points of similarity existing between his own church and 
that of Russia: 


“We have the same conception of the church as a divinely 
founded society and spiritual organism of which Christ is the liv- 
ing and ever-present head. We believe alike in the validity of a 
ministry gathered by the successors of the apostles into apostolic 
fellowship, and so into union with Christ himself, and evangelizing 
consequently with his authority and power. We hold that there 
are three orders in this hierarchy, consisting of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, and that to the first alone belongs the power of or- 
dination. We regard the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God, 
and the church as the authorized guardian and interpreter of Holy 
Writ. We believe alike that the revelation made by Jesus Christ 
and declared by the apostles in its fulness was not a changeable 
quantity, but a sacred deposit committed to the church to be pre- 
served for all time. We believe the church to 





tom it is nothing else than the evolutionary 





theory run to seed. It represents the com- 
plete triumph of evolutionary philosophy in 
the researches of scholars over the real prin- 
ciples and canons of scientific investigation.” 

That even conservative critics, who con- 
demn the application of the new method to 
New Testament interpretation, are not ready, 
in all cases, to condemn it 7” fofo or to deny it 
rights of existence, is evident from a series of 
articles on the subject that is appearing in 
the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung of Leipsic. 
The writer deals with other books written in 
defense of the “ Babylonian” theory, notably 
Professor Bousset’s “Wesen der Religion” 
(Reality of Religion) and Heitmiiller’s “ Taufe 
und Abendmal bei Paulus” (Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper according to Paul), and has 
this to say: 

“While rejecting entirely the theory that 
the New Testament facts and teachings are 





be the divinely protected and authoritative 
teacher of the faith, and we accept in com- 
mon the decisions of the ecumenical councils. 
We believe that the sacraments or gospel 
mysteries are ordained channels of grace; 
have alike a liturgical worship with ordered 
ritual and ceremonial; celebrate in a lan- 
guage understood by the people; observe 
the fasts and feasts of the church ; commemo- 
rate by festivals the saints; pray for the de- 
parted; and keep the Christian year. Alike 
we repudiate the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
errors respecting church government, predes- 
tination, justification, and good works, and 
also the papal supremacy, the papal infallibil- 
ity, the dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the withholding 
‘of the chalice from the laity, the additions 
made to the creed by Pope Pius I1V., and we 
allow of the marriage of ecclesiastics.” 


The Living Church comments editorially : 











“It is on the ‘difficulty’ with ‘the masses on 





of Babylonian or other Oriental origin, we 
must recognize this germ of truth in the 
underlying thought: Christianity is not an 
isolated phenomenon that fell from heaven 
as a finished religion; it stands in historic connection with other 
religions and other religious developments. In this thcught is to 
be found the justification for the modern presentation of the 
problems of Christianity from the viewpoint of comparative history 
of religion. The historico-religious method is totally wrong, how- 
ever, in pretending to explain all the features of Christianity and 
leaving no room for revelation. It is also wrong in claiming that 
where biblical religion has the same phenomena as other religions, 
the former simply and mechanically borrowed its matter from the 
latter. Such methods are neither scientific nor historical.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


BISHOP GRAFTON, OF FOND-DU-LAC, 


Who visited Russia last summer in the 
interest of Russo-Anglican Church union. 


both sides’ that our relations in the near fu- 
ture must hinge. The Russian Church ap- 
pears to have what we may term a pro-Roman 
‘party, that would hardly welcome unity with a 
section of the West out of relations with the Latin church; a sec- 
ond party that is satisfied with Russian exclusiveness and does 
not care to look beyond the borders of the East; but the party that 
is friendly to us and which may be expected to take a broad view 
of public questions, is that with which, happily, we have the op- 
portunity now of dealing. And that we in America may look for 
similar expressions of party spirit is perhaps inevitable. The 
pro-Roman party among us will scarcely look with favor upon 
an alliance that will present the strongest, most compact front 
to the Roman organization that can be conceived. Even a united 
Protestantism, which is clearly an impossibility, would be of less 
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power. We may expect to find men also who can not look be- 
yond their own country or the Anglican communion, and who are 
incapable of appreciating so huge an issue. But there is also 
among us, as there is among Russians, a third party that will ar- 
dently welcome any reconciliation that may be within the range 
of possibility.” 


In this country the relation between the two churches is already 
sufficiently cordial to allow of mutual visitation and the exchange 
of courtesies. On January 7, Bishop Olmsted, of Colorado, kept 
Christmas with the Russian Greek Church at Globeville, a suburb 
of Denver, having been invited to bless the people by the Rev. 
Father Kalneff, their new pastor. Says a correspondent of the 
New York Churchman: 


“The bishop and Dean Hart, who accompanied him, were 
vested in their cassocks and were given seats of honor m the 
chancel. The divine liturgy was celebrated by Father Kalneff, 
who preached three sermons—one in Greek, one in Russian, and 
one in Montenegrin. The visit of Bishop Olmsted and Dean Hart 
to these Oriental brethren will do a great amount of good. Bishop 
Tikhon, of the Greek Church, is expected in a few weeks to visit 
this congregation, when he will be shown hospitality by Bishop 
Olmsted. It was very moving to hear the name of the bishop of 
Colorado mentioned in the intercessions of the Holy Greek 
Church, and the large part taken in the whole service by the con- 
gregation was very remarkable.” 





IS IT A CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S DUTY TO BE 
UNFASHIONABLE ? 


RS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, one of the best-known 
women writers of the country, sets herself to answer this 
question in 7he Christian Endeavor World (Boston, January 21). 
She believes that the problems it involves have presented them- 
selves to many a sensitive conscience. She admits that she knows 
“saintly women whose taste leads them to indulge in excessive 
ornament and whose love of display is almost barbaric.” But she 
also thinks that there is a danger of exalting to undue importance 
“matters of self-denial which are trivial.” We quote further: 


“What is fashion? Is it not the reigning custom of the day, 
made up of a thousand little things, shades, differences, inflec- 
tions, conveniences, conventions, crystallized by degrees into some 
harmony that is never concrete, that is always more or less subject 
to change? The fashion of this round earth of ours is forever 
passing away; yet each new century finds itself bound to conform 
to certain fulminations of fashion. 

“Good peaple who forswear buttons and use hooks and eyes, 
who wear hideous garments of shape arid color alien to taste, have 
existed in every age, lifting their banner of revolt against grace 
and beauty and elegance. Yet they may have been far from saintly 
in their plain raiment, and crabbedness may have lurked in their 
tones and infused their plain speech. Other good people may have 
arrayed themselves in rich raiment, worn purple and fine linen, and 
indulged in such efflorescence of lace and splendor of jewelry as 
are befitting kingly magnificence; yet they, too, may have been 
selfish, arrogant, and vain. Saintliness is never an affair of dress. 
It goes deeper. Truth and love and gentleness and sweet charity 
must abide in the soul; and, when the soul is their sanctuary, the 
apparel is an affair of small moment. 

“In times of great corruption in church and state, when wicked- 
ness has flourished, and godless hate has occupied eminent and 
conspicuous places, it has been the obvious duty of men and 
women to express their protest in every possible way. Sometimes 
by an almost offensive curtness of speech, as opposed to a vocab- 
ulary furnished by Satan himself with oaths and sensual phrases, 
sometimes by withdrawal from scenes of gayety that were also 
scenes of dissipation, and sometimes by a style of singular auster- 
ity in garb, Christians have shown abhorrence of an encroaching 
evil. 

“Heroic measures are sometimes prescribed in exceptional 
cases, as when a town is quarantined because of a plague, or a 
house isolated on account of a baleful fever. The root of the idea 
that a Christian woman must be an unfashionable woman strikes 
down into some soil of yesterday when her first duty was to be, as 
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well as to utter, a protest against some creeping or insidiously 
menacing form of evil.” 

The Christian woman, continues Mrs. Sangster, must undoubt- 
edly “show her colors.” But this she may do “ more potentially 
as a woman in society than as a woman shunning the functions 
where friends meet and 
greetings are exchanged.” 
Mrs. Sangster says in 
concluding : 





“I see a wide and in- 
viting field of opportunity 
for the Christian woman 
who conforms to fashion, 
and goes here and there 
openly and happily to so- 
cial functions, and, as our 
Lord did, walks up and 
down in friendliness in 
the world of humanity. 
Her adornment, not gaudy 
nor pretentious, avoids 
excess of display. She 
does not load her fingers 
with rings, nor trail the 
splendor of her gleaming 
silks along muddy streets, 
nor is she marked by the 
gorgeousness of her attire 
in the brilliant assembly. 
This, however, not be- 

















MRS, MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


cause she is a Christian. Staff contributor to The Christian Intell 
i b ate tl ; gencer and 7he Christian Herald; presi- 
but ecause she 1S a sen- dent of the Woman's National Sabbath 
sible woman who avoids Alliance, etc. 


exisemes.. 2.5. 6 

“The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit may be worn equally 
under homespun and under velvet. Our Lord wore the seamless 
robe of the Jewish peasant, but He commended Mary when she 
broke upon His feet her vase of costliest fragrance. It is the 
inner life, not the outer expression, that counts for most; and 
those who carry the kingdom of heaven within them may go any- 


where, lighting up the dark places and making the rough ways 
smooth.” 


THE ANTI-SMOOT CAMPAIGN. 


,OR more than a year religious organizations and papers 
throughout the country have been carrying on a vigorous 
campaign against Senator-elect Reed Smoot, of Utah, on the 
ground that he is an “apostle” of the Mormon Church and a sup- 
porter of polygamy. How far the arguments used will affect the 
decision of the Senate Committee on Elections remains to be 
seen. Mr. Smoot seems to be on the horns of a dilemma. If he 
is too aggressively Mormon in his attitude, he will lose his place 
in the Senate; if he is not aggressively Mormon, he will forfeit 
the respect of his constituents. Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon, one 
of the most influential Mormons in Utah, has recently made public 
this statement: : 


“Senator Smoot says that he does not take, and can not be 
forced into, the position that he represents his church in the Sen- 
ate. Then, what becomes of the apostolic character? Reed 
Smoot stood before his people and the world as one selected by 
direct revelation to speak as a prophet, seer, and revelator, the 
mouthpiece of the Almighty God to this generation of men. The 
authority to speak from God in heaven to men on earth is solely 
vested in the office which Apostle Smoot and his colleagues and 
superiors hold. 

“If Senator Smoot does not represent the Mormon Church, what 
becomes of the inducement which was held out to his followers 
last year to vote for him, in order that the voice of direct revela- 
tion might be heard in the councils of the republic? What be- 
comes of all the little minor prophecies which have been circulated 
in Utah since the storm of protests began throughout the country? 

“Does Senator Smoot desire to be understood as saying that 
is a mere citizen of the republic, bound only by the ordinary con- 
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siderations and living only in the ordinary light of citizenship? If 
so, what value was it to the Mormon people to elect an apostle?” 

This statement is accepted by religious papers as showing con- 
clusively that Mr. Smoot was elected to the Senate as a represen- 
tative, first and foremost, of Mormonism. “It is not the man, 
Reed Smoot, against whom we are bending our endeavor,” says 
The Union Signal (Evanston, Ill.), organ of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, “ it is a Senator of the United States rep- 
resenting a system so unnatural, so inhuman and abhorrent, so 
debasing to womanhood, against whom we enter our protest and 
shall continue to so do until he is relegated to that ‘happy home’ 
beyond the Rockies.” The New York Zxaminer (Baptist) com- 
ments : 


“The question for the Senate to determine is not whether, like 
Mr. Roberts, Mr. Smoot is a polygamist, practically or theoreti- 
cally, but whether he could take the oath of office prescribed by the 
Constitufion without perjury. The happiness of his domestic life, 
on which he glowingly dwelt toa New York reporter, is entirely 
beside the issue. Was he competet, as an Mormon apostle, to 
take the oath of a Senator of the United States in good faith? 
That is the whole case, so far as he is concerned, and the Senate 
will lamentably fail of its duty if it ignores this one crucial test of 
his fitness for a seat in the national legislature.” 


Roman Catholic papers are taking no part in the campaign, and 
in some cases are scoffing at the whole crusade. Zhe Union and 
Times (Buffalo) says: 


“The war on Smoot is certain to fail of its object, unless its 
main purpose is to secure notoriety for the childless women of the 
Mothers’ Clubs who are the chief promoters of the attack on the 
Mormon Senator. The arrant hypocrisy of the movement is so 
apparent that it is the laughing-stock and scorn of official Wash- 
ee eee 

“The ever-conservative old church could not have expected to 
lend itself to the fancy of the hour in the Smoot case. There is 
no sincerity in the attack on Smoot, and there is no case against 
him that will stand the test of any court.” 





THE “SPIRITUAL DEATH” OF BABIES. 


“HE statement of the Rev. William Ashmore, a veteran Bap- 
tist missionary that “ death reigns over every baby that ever 
lived,” has served to renew interest in an old theological problem. 
The words quoted occur in an article in a recent issue of the Chi- 
cago Standard. Being asked to explain his statement, Dr. Ash- 
more gave the following reasons for believing in the “ spiritual 
death” of babies: 


“1. Because, as a matter of fact, death has reigned over every- 
body that ever lived, and does reign. This bare fact would be 
sufficient to establish the affirmation without a single word further. 

“2, Because a father who is himself sinful can not possibly be- 
geta sinless child. Therefore the infant never had any spiritual 
life to begin with. If he is not spiritually alive, then he must be 
spiritually dead. There is no intermediate state. 

“3. The entire teaching of the Bible proceeds on the assumption 
that everybody is lost, which is another way of saying that every- 
body is dead; that everybody needs a Savior; and that everybody 
needs to be quickened in order to have eternal life.” 


Questioned by a father, who said that he could not look into his 
baby’s face and believe in the truth of such a dogma, Dr. Ashmore 
replied: “It is not a question of the feelings of relatives in any 
case, but what is taught in the word of God.” He added: 


“ My thinking on the subject of infant salvation . . . leads me 
to see a way for the salvation of infants the world over which I 
could not have if I looked at it as he does. For I believe that 
whatever is sinful in its nature is doomed to condemnation by 
God for the very reason that it is contrary to His nature, and 
needs to be made over before it can be accepted into His king- 
dom, and I further believe that God has provided a way of salva- 
tin for adult sinners, and for infant offspring of sinners. Modes 
ef application are different, but both are in consequence of the 
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atonement of Christ and the renewal of the Holy Ghost. The 
divine method of working on those who have reached an age of 
accountability we understand somewhat, but the divine method of 
applying salvation to those who have not reached the age of ac- 
countability is not made known to us. ‘Secret things belong unto 
ae 

“The whole subject has theological bearings of vast significance. 
We believe that a kindly and faithful consideration of them, as of 
other doctrinal issues of the day, will be of untold value to our 
‘modern mind.’ It is not well, tho, to stigmatize doctrinal teach- 
ing as ‘dogma.’ We have to build on doctrine. ‘Give attendance 
to doctrine.’ ” 


Dr. Ashmore’s articles evoke much discussion in 7he Standard 
and in other religious papers. Zhe Universalist Leader (Boston) 
thinks it is “ too late in the day to insist on the failure of salvation 
in the case of infants”; and the Boston Congregationalist says: 


“We are persuaded that feelings have much to do with this 
question. Since Jesus Christ revealed God our Creator as also 
our Father, and taught his disciples that ‘he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father,’ there are two things that we can count on 
as to the relation of our little children to God. The first is that 
our own instincts as fathers and mothers reveal to us the disposi- 
tion of God toward His and our little ones. The second is that 
our Lord’s treatment of babies reveals more clearly the way God 
regards them. If they were what Dr. Ashmore feels compelled 
to think they are, we should expect to find Jesus described in the 
gospels as approaching them in much the same way that the she 
bears went for the children who mocked Elisha. Instead of that 
we see Jesus rebuking his own disciples who would have kept the 
children out of his sight, calling the mothers to bring them to 
him, taking them in his arms and blessing them, and saying, ‘Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ We see him calling a little child 
to him, who seems to have come to him with rather more confi- 
dence than a child who had begun to be trained in Dr. Ashmore’s 
theology would approach God, and we hear Jesus saying to his 
disciples that unless they become like that child they can not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. Safer than the teaching of Calvinism 
is the teaching of the revealer of the Father who said that the 
angel guardians of the children were alwav~ gazing into the Fa- 
ther’s face, and that it was a very dangerous thing to put any stone 
which they might stumble over in their pathway to God. 

“This good missionary is better than his theology, tho he can 
not explain why, except to say that how it can be so the Lord only 
knows. But it isa satisfaction that, however our theories differ, 
our instincts and our reason lead us to the. same conclusion. 
Whether we hold that the babies are all condemned by God, but 
that in some secret way he does not visit his condemnation on 
them, or that Jesus taking them into his arms, saying of them that 
‘it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of these 
little ones should perish,’ reveals the feeling of God toward chil- 
dren, we all agree together that the babies are safe.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


The Catholic Review of Pedagogy, established in Chicago last year, has 
changed its name and its scope and become 7he Catholic Review of Revieus. 


THE REv. F. W. SANDFORD, the organizer of the ‘* Holy Ghost and Us” 
movement at Durham, Me. (see THE LITERARY DIGEST, December 5), has 
been arrested on charges of cruelty and manslaughter, 


THE consecration of the Rev. Dr. D. H. Greer as Bishop-Coadjutor of 
New York took place on January 26, and was ‘*‘ memorable,” says the New 
York Churchman, **for the dignity of the service, the great gathering of 
clergy, and the importance in affairs of city and State of those who com- 
posed the congregation.”” Dr. Greer’s successor as rector of St. Barthoio- 
mew’s Church is the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston. 


THE Christian population of Korea numbers 200,000, according to figures 
furnished by the Rev. Dr. George Heber Jones, a Methodist missionary of 
Chemulpo, Korea. Dr. Jones, who is now in this country on furlough, 
thinks that in case of war between Russia and Japan both of the contend- 
ing parties would respect the rights of Korean missionaries and the safety 
of the Christian Church. He says further (as reported by the New York 
7ribune): “Splendid men guard the interests of foreign nations in Korea. 
Horace N. Allen, the present United States Minister, first went to Korea 
twenty vears ago as the founder of the Presbyterian Church Mission there. 
Hon. J. N. Jordan. C.M.G., the British Minister, isa Christian of the high- 
est character and of wide experience in diplomatic affairs in the Far East. 
M. Hayashi, the Japanese Minister, has always been the friend and ally of 
his American and British oolleagues where the interests of missions are 
concerned.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 





DISCOURAGEMENTS OF ADMIRAL 
ALEXEIEFF. 


DMIRAL IEVGENY IVANOVITCH ALEXEIEFF, the 
Czar’s viceroy in the Far East, commander-in-chief of Rus- 
sia’s military forces in Asia and of Russia’s fleets in the Pacific, 
is beset with difficulties of a nature so serious, it is asserted in 
newspapers abroad, that his alleged warlike temperament may be 
perceptibly affected. First of all, his health has not, it is ru- 
mored, been of the best, and the London Mews suspects that his 
recent indisposition was of a more serious character than official 
Russians would care to proclaim. In.the next place, according 
to the London Standard, he has been astounded to find that Port 
Arthur is indifferently provisioned to supply half his forces for 
some six months, whereas he had all along supposed that Russia’s 
fortress was in a position to feed 250,000 men well for two years. 
The trip to St. Petersburg, which the admiral seems to have con- 
templated, “is definitely put off,” the London 77mes announces, 
and the fact is connected in many European newspapers with the 
Czar’s possible reluctance to fall under the spell of his viceroy. 
Nicholas I1., Zhe Standard says, has instructed Admiral Alexeieff 
to obey only the Czar’s direct mandates, and the London 77mes 
adds the information that the admiral has been found wanting in 
his military measures. And the Paris 7Zemfs announces that the 
Grand Duke Alexander Mikhailovitch is using his powerful influ- 
ence over the Czar in opposition to the great viceroy, whose cham- 
pion, the \intrepid and warlike Mr. Besobrasoff, has been given a 
“vacation.” 

But the admiral’s friends will not admit that he is losing favor. 
The Lokalanzeiger (Berlin) declares that Admiral Alexeieff has a 
powerful friend at court in the person of Mr. Pobiedonotzeff, pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod, “ who, on religious grounds, favors the 
advance of Holy Russia throughout Asia, and who supports the 
viceroy in the Far East, both being advocates of an uncompromi- 
sing policy.” The Paris edition of the New York Hera/d says that 
“the Czar, after much hesitation, has finally decided to leave the 
decision to be taken in the hands of Admiral Alexeieff, and has 
authorized him to act the instant he deems it necessary.” The 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL PJAPUNOFF. 


GENERAL KONYSTSCHEFF. 
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Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) declares that the admiral still retains 
full powers to “conduct diplomatic negotiations with the neigh- 
boring states in the Far East,” but the London M/az/ says Japan 
will not accord the admiral any recognition in this sense. The St. 
Petersburg Government forwards its notes to Japan through the 
viceroy, but the Tokyo Government’s replies take another route. 
However, the Veue Freie Presse feels convinced that the decision 
as regards peace or war is still in the hands of the viceroy. It can 
not accept the view that he has been found incompetent in any 
sense whatever, altho he may have been embarrassed in countless 
ways. To quote: 

“ Admiral Alexeieff is undoubtedly the most able commander in 
the Russian navy and one of the most energetic statesmen in the 
Russia of to-day. Born May 11, 1843, Alexeieff had passed 
through the marine cadet corps when but a youth of nineteen, and 
entered the service in one of the divisions of the fleet. Ina short 
time Alexeieff had attracted the attention of the higher officials 
of the navy, and Admiral Lissoffski had him join the corvette 
Varyag in a tour of the globe. During the Civil War between the 
North and the South in the United States, Alexeieff remained in 
America with Admiral Lissoffski’s squadron, making a report on 
the progress of the conflict which attracted great attention in St. 
Petersburg. When Alexeieff returned from the United States, he 
was made a lieutenant and transferred to the first division of the 
navy on the staff of the general admiral. He acted now as flag 
officer to Admiral Batakoff, commanding the Russian squadron in 
Greek waters. In 1875 and 1876 Alexeieff was on the staff of the 
Grand Duke Alexei Alexandrovitch, then voyaging in the At- 
lantic and the Mediterranean in the frigate Svetlana. Alexeieff 
later, aboard the ironclad Avem/, superintended coast-defense 
work with such success that he was given command of the cruiser 
Africa and sent on a mission to the United States. He performed 
his work with such skill and diplomatic talent that St. Petersburg 
official circles recognized in him not only an able naval officer, but 
a brilliant statesman. So, when the post of naval attaché in Paris 
became vacant in 1883, Alexander III. bestowed it upon Alexeieff, 
enjoining him at the same time to cultivate the friendliest relations 
with the French. For nine full years Alexeieff remained as Rus- 
sian naval attaché in France, and worked unceasingly to smooth 
the way for the conclusion of the Franco-Russian alliance. 

“ Alexander III. accorded Alexeieff his absolute confidence. In 
1892 he was recalled to St. Petersburg and appointed aid to the 
chief of the general navy staff. For three years Alexeieff held 
this post, manifesting throughout this period the utmost zeal in 
promoting an increase of the Russian navy. As is well known, 


MAJOR DICKTERESS. 























MAJOR BERNIKOFF. CAPTAIN DEMYDOW, 


GENERAL REBINDER. 


MAJOR MATJUSCHKIN. MAJOR MROSOOSKY. 


“In the Crimean War, and in the last Turkish War, Russia astonished the world by the comparatively insignificant number of troops she was able 
to put into the field at the decisive moment,”’ says the Neue Frere Presse (Vienna). “It remains to be seen whether a similar surprise is in store for the 


world now.” 


RUSSIAN MILITARY MAGNATES WHO WOULD BEAR THE BRUNT OF WAR. 
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the Chinese-Japanese war had intensified the watchfulness of 
Russia in the Far East. Alexeieff was placed at the head of the 
Russian squadron in the Pacific. In this post Alexeieff showed 
the highest political capacity, his course throughout winning for 
him the designation of ‘the energetic.’ At the time of the upri- 
sings in China Alexeieff was promoted to command in the Kwang- 
Tung region and to the supreme command of the naval forces in 
the Pacific. In this new capacity Alexeieff was brilliantly suc- 
cessful in a military and administrative sense, acquiring a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the whole situation in the Far East which 
was fully acknowledged in St. Petersburg. As a favorite at the 
court of the Dowager Czarina, as. the confidential adviser of 
Nicholas II., and as the friend of the General Admiral Grand 
Duke Alexei, Alexeieff was last August—when Russia was very 
eager to strengthen her position in east Asia—appointed viceroy 
in the Far East and clothed with almost sovereign authority. In 
his general political views, Alexeieff inclines toward the Moscow 
Slavophile element, while the most conspicuous trait in his char- 
acter is unyielding energy.”—Z7vans/ations made for THE LITER 
ARY DIGEST. 


ACTION OF THE ELDER STATESMEN IN THE 
FAR EAST. 


ee the Russo-Japanese crisis terminate in a peaceful 
x solution, the whole world will be under a lasting obligation 
to the Elder Statesmen, in the opinion of English organs. The 
Elder Statesmen, as the London Standard explains, are the sur- 
vivors of those who “ played the principal part in converting the 
medieval Japan of the Tycoon into the free, progressive realm of 
the Mikado.” They are now four in number—according to Zhe 
Japan Weekly Mail, a British organ published in Yokohama— 
Marquis Yamagata, Count Inouye, Count Matsugata, and Marquis 
Ito. But the London 7imes thinks there are two more names 
that ought to be in the list—Count Okuma and Count Itagaki. 
But Count Itagaki, “who might be called the Rousseau of Japan,” 
left office a generation ago, has passed out of sight, and has even 
had his obituary printed. Count Okuma, “a man who lives at the 
very antipodes of ideals,” has amassed a great fortune and dwells 
in retirement “in a noble park, where he enjoys the finest collec- 
tions of orchids, of chrysanthemums; and of donsai in Japan.” 
This leaves the four names first given as the list of the active 
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PERPLEXITY. 


CHINA (to her neighbor): “If I only knew which of you two would 
win, I would not be long in shouldering a knapsack.” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 
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Elder Statesmen. They have advised the Japanese Government at 
every stage of the Russo-Japanese negotiations, says the London 
Telegraph, and if Tokyo comes off victor in the diplomatic tourna- 
ment with St. Petersburg, the Gexro, as the Elder Statesmen are 
called in their own country, will have vindicated the good judg- 
ment which advised the dissolution of the Diet. 

The dissolution of the Diet was a bold step to take in the face 
of the crisis in the Far East, because, as the London 77mes points 
out, the Diet was very eager for war, and many Japanese politi- 
cians have accused the leader of the Elder Statesmen, Marquis I to, 
of being subservient to Russia. The Elder Statesman, as such, 
have no official existence, and this has caused what is known as 
“a Geno question.” Is the Mikado’s Government to disregard 
the elected representatives of the people and take the advice of 
statesmen who derive no authority from parliament? Marquis Ito, 
according to the paper last quoted, would follow British constitu- 
tional precedent, but Marquis Yamagata “approves German pre- 
cedents.” The Japan Weekly Mai/ thinks the war party in Tokyo 
is disgusted. Further: 


“ As for the Genro question, will it not be time enough to mur- 
mur when one of two things happens—that is to say, either when 
the advice of the Gero is proved to be plainly detrimental to the 
state’s interests, or when a cabinet attempts to shift its responsi- 
bility to the shoulders of these camera councillors? Certain folks 
are disposed to contend that the former conjuncture has already 
arisen; that had not the influence of the Genro restrained the 
cabinet a satisfactory settlkement with Russia would have been 
effected long ago. It is sufficient to observe that associated with 
these critics are the war party. No one, however, so far as we are 
aware, has ever accused a cabinet of hiding itself in the shadow 
of the Genro, or of placing its own sins upon their shoulders. 
Were such a course pursued, the nation would be justified in com- 
plaining of divided responsibility, which is always incompatible 
with practical efficiency. . . . The Genro are entirely without po- 
litical ambition; that they are in no sense self-seeking; that they 
lend themselves to no intrigue, and that if they are content to sit 
in the green-room of a stage where they once played such great 
parts is because they value their country’s interests far above 
the dignified ease to which their services justly entitle them. 
Thus we come round again to our original proposition that the 
country’s sentiment toward the Gero should be one of profound 
gratitude.” 

















COLD BUT CAUTIOUS. 


Mars: “ShallI get out my winter coat or not? The uncertainty of all 
this isawful.” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


THE ART OF AWAITING WAR. 
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NOT TO BE DRAWN, 


RUSSIAN OCCUPIER (on sufferance): “Hi! you there! We want this 


drawbridge up!”’ 


UNCLE SAM: “Sorry, but I’ve just gotten the proprietor’s permission to 


sit on it,”’ —Punch (London), 
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THE BOUND GULLIVER. 


Which of his cords will he break first when his bonds become too irk- 
some? 


—Der Floh (Vienna). 


CHECKS TO RUSSIAN EXPANSION. 


VIOLENT ANTICLERICAL OUTBURST IN 
SPAIN. 


A” anticlerical calm, prevailing throughout Spain for many 
months, has been succeeded by an anticlerical storm, now 
bursting with great violence over the head of Fray Bernardino 
Nozaleda y Villa. This ecclesiastic was archbishop.of Manila 
when Dewey won his famous victory. He has latterly been lead- 
ing a retired life in his native land, but his recent designation as 
archbishop of Valencia at once made him the most conspicuous of 
living Spaniards. His record in the Philippines and his course 
during the hostilities between Spain and the United States have 
been exploited with such vehemence in the liberal and anticlerical 
organs that he is not likely, the London Standard infers, to be 
transferred to the See of Valencia. Friar Nozaleda’s appoint- 
ment, according to the /vrankfurter Zeitung, was originally 
agreed upon between the Queen mother and Premier Maura, the for- 
mer having been won over by promises of support for the dynas- 
ty in the Cortes. This is denied by the Ffoca (Madrid), organ of 
the Bourbon dynasty, which asserts that the Queen mother had noth- 
ing to do with the prelate’s selection. The ensuing anticlerical out- 
burst, the Pa7s (Madrid) states, was “ on a patriotic national scale” 
because “ the appointment of the Friar Nozaleda was an insult to 
this nation.” For some weeks public meetings in Madrid, Barcelona, 
Saragossa, and other cities were the order of the day. Friar No- 
zaleda has been denounced in severe resolutions and speeches, and 
the great majority of Spain’s newspapers have protested against 
the action of the Premier. “The prefect of Madrid,” says the 
Paris Zemps, “has prohibited songs making allusions to the No- 
zaleda affair and attacking the Government in various theaters. 
But the public forced the actors to sing the songs, and the news- 
papers are reproducing the verses or miprovising others.” A feat- 
ure of the situation has been the silence of the clerical press in 
Spain, which has not so far come to the defense of Friar Noza- 
leda, altho he has been the object of heated attack in the /mfar- 
cial (Madrid), the Heraldo (Madrid), the Globe (Madrid), the 
Diario Universal (Madrid), and numerous other journals. The 
newspapers in Valencia, especially the Puweb/o and the Radical, 
have been censored for declaring that Friar Nozaleda would be 
forcibly prevented by the people from taking possession of the 


See. The leading objections to the prelate, as stated in the 
Heraldo and the /mparcial, are based upon the course and char- 
acter of his diplomacy during and immediately after the war be- 
tween Spain and the United States. Says the anticlerical Pais : 


“ Let us repeat the charges against the Friar Nozaleda that they 
may not be forgotten. First, he formed a conspiracy against the 
noble General Blanco. Second, he ruthlessly instigated fusillades 
of prisoners, including Rizal. Third, in a pastoral letter he al- 
luded to Dewey as an image-breaking heretic in terms of the most 
ridiculous fanaticism. Fourth, he took refuge, during the siege 
of Manila, aboard a German warship. Fifth, he negotiated the 
surrender of the city with the Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
Olympia. Sixth, he precipitated the surrender. Seventh, he 
urged the American general to evict the Spanish soldiers from the 
churches, and he refused to afford them an asylum in the religious 
houses. Eighth, he frequently visited and congratulated the 
American authorities. Ninth, he remained at his post subsequent 
to the conquest. Tenth, on the anniversary of the surrender of 
Cavité he publicly congratulated General Otis on his triumph.” 


The neglect of some at least of the clerical papers to come to the 
defense of the prelate is ascribed by the H/era/do to his politica! 
opinions. Be this as it may, the friends of Friar Nozaleda com- 
plain that the newspapers will not give his side of the case, leaving 
him no alternative but to appeal to the courts on the ground that 
his personal character has been libeled. The Glodo, the Corre- 
spondencia de Valencia, and the Epoca, give some space to the 
friends of the prelate, and from the last-named paper we quote: 

“Not for his own sake—for his Christian humility will enable 
him to suffer with resignation the consequences of calumny —but 
for the honor of the Spanish episcopate and the religious orders, 
which have rendered so many and so great services to their coun- 
try and to the cause of civilization in the Philippines, Father 
Nozaleda will have recourse to the courts in order to refute his 
defamers and to vindicate the truth, the whole truth, regarding his 
conduct in the archipelago.” 

Not only are the charges false in detail, according to this jour- 
nal, but they are contradicted by the testimony of “ unimpeachable 
witnesses” who aver that the archbishop remained in Manila 
throughout “ the period of peril”; that he did everything possible 
to aid Spanish prisoners; that he ordered no fusillades, and that it 


never even occurred to him to attend or to enjoin religious exer- 
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cises for the sake of glorifying the victories won by the Americans. 
The paca asserts that the anticlerical papers can not produce 
any evidence in support of a single:one of ‘their charges, “ which 
” This theory of political 
motives seems plausible to the /rankfurter Zeitung, which thinks 
the anticlericals have long desired to renew agitation in Spain and 
saw their opportunity in the appointment of Friar Nozaleda. At 
the same time, the German paper expresses a very unfavorable 


are inspired by political considerations.” 


opinion of the prelate’s government in the archipelago, declaring 
that “he was held mainly responsible for the fact that the Tagals 
The Roman Catholic 
organ of England, 7he 7ad/et (London) says: 


rose against the Spanish Government.” 


“ The calumnies which have been directed so freely lately against 
the Catholic Church and her ministers in Spain by the anticlerical 
press have called forth an indignant protest from several prelates. 
The archbishop of Seville, the bishops of Badajoz, Cadiz, Ceuta, 
Cordova, and others have sent a joint letter on the matter to the 
Minister of Justice. The worst calumnies appear in a journal di- 
rected by four apostates, whom the confessional furnishes with a 
special object of attack. The attitude of the Spanish bishops is 
in accordance with the best Catholic tradition of the peninsula.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THREATENED DISRUPTION OF THE LIBERAL- 
UNIONIST PARTY. 


LL England is looking forward with some excitement to the 
meeting of the Liberal-Unionist party which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has been bold enough to demand over the head of the Duke 
of Devonshire. These two statesmen have been having a spirited 
correspondence which now “ threatens,” in the words of the Con- 
servative London Standard, “ to reduce all branches of the Union- 
ist party to a condition of hopeless wreck,” altho the Unionist 
London 7imes, Mr. Chamberlain’s stanch supporter, feels sure 
“the Liberal-Unionist organization will remain and will find effi- 
cient leaders.” The Liberal London Vews, now more than ever 
convinced that Mr. Chamberlain is “a man without any princi- 
ples,” predicts that “he will carry the day,” and that “he will 
formally split the Unionist party.” 

Ever since Mr. Chamberlain launched his epoch-making prefer- 
ential tariff proposals, he has been in rather desultory correspond. 
ence with the Duke of Devonshire on the subject of the position 
of the Liberal-Unionist Association in reference to the fiscal ques- 
tion. The main object of this association has always been to pre- 
vent the return of a Home-Rule Government, and it has helped to 
maintain a Unionist government in power in England for the 
greater part of seventeen years. But the duke complains that the 
funds of the organization are being diverted from the anti-Home- 
Rule cause into preferential tariff channels. Therefore, thinks the 
duke, the organization “should be dissolved with as little recrim- 
ination or bitterness as may be possible.” “On the contrary,” re- 
plies Mr. Chamberlain, “1 believe that its existence is still neces- 
sary to the success of the Unionist cause, and for this reason I 
should strongly Ceprecate its dissolution.” He proposes, there- 
fore, to call a general meeting of the organization on his own re- 
sponsibility. 


“ 


The decision of the issue involved, he asserts, is 
“clearly one for the members themselves,” a view indorsed by the 
London 7imes, from which we quote: 


“Without serious inaccuracy we may describe these opposed 
conceptions as respectively the aristocratic and the democratic 
view of the constitution of the Liberal-Unionist Association. The 
Duke of Devonshire thinks that an association which does not take 
its opinions from him, its president, ought to disappear gracefully 
from the scene. Mr. Chamberlain thinks that the association has 
the right to form its own conclusions and to determine its own 
policy, bearing, as it may, the pain of losing a president who de- 
clines to accept its decisions 


“Mr. Chamberlain contends that on all grounds it was better to 
let sleeping dogs lie and to allow each local association to pass 
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what resolutions it pleases in 1egard to questions which do not 
concern its fundamental object... But, if that can not be, he holds 
that the association itself, and not any president, however distin- 
guished, has the right to determine the question of its own con- 




















DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE. 


“Now, then! Clear out of that, and hand over that bone.” 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


tinued existence. He is willing to refer the matter either to the 
central governing body or to a conference of delegates assembled 
ad hoc. But the Duke of Devonshire will not assent to either plan, 
on the ground that, whatever the decision might be, the outvoted 
minority would withdraw, thus bringing about a violent disruption. 
As he sees no other alternative than paralysis, disruption itself 
would be a smaller evil than he thinks it. But tho there might be 
defections, including his own, which on all grounds his numerous 
admirers would profoundly regret, he probably exaggerates the 
extent to which his own views are shared by the Liberal-Unionist 
party when he apprehends any catastrophe that would leave it 
without an efficient and authoritative organization. He has per- 
suaded himself that the Home-Rule question may be disregarded 
for the present, yet he is confronted with abundant evidence that 
it is alive; and he is doing his best, unconsciously we feel sure, to 
bring about just that dangerous balance of forces which gives the 
Home Rulers their chance of doing mischief.” 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


YELLOW JOURNALISM IN LONDON.—“ For some weeks the foreign news- 
papers in France, Germany and Russia have urged ”’ says the London News, 
**that the gravest peril to peace in the Far East arises out of the inflamma- 
tory ‘intelligence’ published in the London Press. This charge is serious, 
but true.” 


SISTERS RECONCILED.—**‘ When the President of the French republic 
shall have returned the visit of King Victor Immanuel III., in the capital of 
modern Italy,” thinks a writer in the Nouvelle Revue (Paris), ‘‘a final seal 
will be set upon the reconciliation of two Latin nations. A new era of 
peace and concord will open for Europe.” 


No YELLOW PERIL.—“ The incapacity of China for war is well known,” 
says the Navy Xrai, a Russian organ published in Port Arthur. “ The 
troops of General Maare far too poor to try conclusions with Russia, and 
Yuan-Shih-Kai requires his own troops to maintain his position, sur- 
rounded, as he is, by jealous rivals.” 


SLAVERY AND THE CHINESE. — ‘The government of the Transvaal evi- 
dently intends to import Chinese labor,’’ thinks the London Sfec/ator, 
which adds, regarding the proposed measure: ‘‘ We trust that the home 
government will refuse to sanction this law, even if such refusal should 
involve the repudiation of the share of the war debt guaranteed by the 
colony. The passport system, the system of residence in ergastuda, and 
the forcible repatriation make ita system of slavery ; and as the Chinese 
never submit to slavery, there will be the possibility of rebellion followed 
by bloodshed. Moreover, as the Chinese Government will certainly reject 
such terms for their people, we run the danger of seeing the old system of 
kidnapping, with its accompanying harrors of mutiny on board ship, once 
more revived.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD-TREE. 


Two LITTLE SAVAGES. Illustrated with over two hundred drawings. 
By Ernest Thompson Seton. Cloth, ss2 pp. Price, $1.75 net. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


HESE two little savages were boys who lived for a summer holi- 
day as Indians. The story of their adventures, fascinating in 
itself, is only the quartz in which are embedded ever so many 

nuggets of the virgin gold of woodland lore. The book merits the 
widest audience among boys, whom it can not fail to delight, inform, 
and stimulate. It is also meaty enough for bigger boys, videlicet men. 

‘To Woodcraft, by one who owes it many lasting pleasures’’ is the 
author’s dedication, and he has this brief but significant, preface : 
‘* Because I have known the torment of 
thirst I would dig a well where others 
may drink.’”?’ Apparently in addition to 
the rich gleanings of a life devoted to 
nature study, Mr. Thompson Seton has 
written into his latest book much of his 
own boyish experience. Remember- 
ing his early deprivations, with lavish 
hand, equally expert with pen and pen- 
cil, he strews with roses the path of 
the modern boy who loves the seques- 
tered vale and yearns to know the den- 
izens of wood and meadow. Many a 
man, too, walled up in soul-benumbing 
streets, will hear the call of nature in 
these pages where the wild geese clang 
and the owls hoo-hoo and the familiar 
trees of his boyhood seem to beckon to 
him with their waving branches. 

As to the story: Yan, a twelve-year- 
old boy, endowed with a passion for woodcraft, finds a charming spot, 
Glenyan, and there builds a rude shanty, where he spends his holidays 
close to the fascinating birds and four-foots. Emulating the Indian, he 
makes him a bow and arrows, paints his face, and gathers into his 
shanty many curios. Onesad day in the autumnthree tramps dese- 
crate andruinit. Yan falls sick, and tosave his life (for he is threatened 
with consumption), his parents place him for a year on the farm 
of William Raften of Sanger, a settlement in the backwoods. 

Young Sam Raften and Yan soon set about building a birch-bark 
tepee in the woods. The thing collapsed in the first storm. Usinga 
piece of old canvas, the boys then built another, assisted ably by Caleb 
Clark, ‘‘a mortal queer old duck,’’ who had been hunter and trapper in 
his day. The summit of their happiness was reached when Raften 
gave them a holiday, with permission to live in their camp in true 
Indian style. He forbade them to shoot squirrels, chipmunks, and song- 
birds. For the rest they hada free hand. Their first night in camp 
was to them a fearsome one, but they soon grew accustomed to the life, 
and the good times they enjoyed were such as every healthy boy would 
crave for his lot. They made a swimming-pool by damming the brook. 
Its muddy margin was their ‘‘ mud-album,” in which the tracks made 
by beasts and birds werea perpetual source of interest. With old Caleb 
for mentor, the boys learned almost everything about campercraft, and 
emulated the red man to perfection. Every day brought fresh adven- 
tures. By the time their holiday was over, the boys had become natu- 
ralists of no mean order and developed a fine stock of self-reliance. 

















ERNEST THOMPSON SETON, 





“A LITTLE CHRISTMAS NIGGER.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JONES. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Price, $1. Henry Altemus Company. 


Cloth, 147 pp. 


HIS is a tale steeped in the spirit of Christmas, and yet one that 

4 without its holiday flavor would capture the heart of any reader. 

It sets forth charmingly and convincingly the paradox of per- 

sonal service, that the servant owns the master no less than the master 
the man. 

The hero is a little negro who has no colored folks to belong with and 
no white folks to belong to. He feels the latter want the more keenly, 
and so sets out to present himself as a Christmas gift to some lovely 
young lady with golden curls who plays on a golden harp—the picture 
of his grandfather's mistress of many years ago. Of course this being 
a Christmas story, after many rebuffs which variously affect his sensi- 
tive and yet philosophic soul, he finally succeeds in his fantastic quest 
beyond his most romantic dreams. And, best of all, he finds a be- 
Teaved mother, one of his own race, with whom he can belong ina 
Telation far older and even sweeter than that of master and servant. 

While undoubtedly many little darkies of various times and places 
have contributed the attractive qualities and suggested the quaint 
humor and imagination with which the author has endowed George 
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Washington Jones, there is a consonance in the character sketch which 
is individual as well as racial. A subtle harmony exists between all his 
words and actions, however eccentric these may at first appear, so that 
it is with the superior smile of one in possession of inside information. 
that the reader dismisses the final judgment of ‘Aunt Ca’line”: 
‘* George allus was one cu'yus little nigger.” 





A MORAL DENOUEMENT AND GOOD ART. 


THE DELIVERANCE. By Ellen Glasgow. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Cloth, 543 pp. Price, $1.50. 


ISS GLASGOW has added another laurel to a chaplet already 
sufficient to satisfy an ambitious writer. She again demon- 
strates that she belongs to the new novelists of the South who 

blend somewhat of the tougher fiber of the North with the emollient 
charm of their own latitudes. 

‘‘The Deliverance”’ concerns itself with the evolution of a young 
Virginian, Christopher Blake. A wrong inflicted upon his family had 
sown in his mind asa boy of tender years a sense of injustice which 
ripened into vindictiveness that dominates his very life. What affected 
this ruling passion and what was its outcome is the theme Miss Glasgow 
handles here with masculine mastery and feminine sensibility. With 
unfaltering strength, that makes ‘* The Deliverance’”’ a substantial work 
of fiction, there are literary grace, striking invention, and individuality. 
More than this, there is excellent character-drawing. Mrs. Blake and 
Maria Fletcher, two strongly depicted personalities, lodge firmly in the 
memory. 

The children of a decayed Virginia family, in which gentility and 
pride of race have been the very breath of life for two hundred years, 
conspire for twenty years to delude a widowed mother for that mother’s 
peace of mind. A tremendous shuffle on the part of Destiny had trans- 
ferred the one-time overseer of the Blakes to Blake Hall, and Mrs. 
Blake, her brother, her two daughters, and Christopher, her son, to the 
overseer’s frame dwelling. This was at the end of the war, and after 
the father’s death. ‘The mother’s blindness and paralysis had enabled 
the devoted children to install her under the humbler roof-tree without 
her knowledge of such change. Through twenty years the whole 
household weave this deceit daily, and, straitened by the bitterest pov- 
erty, toil austerely that luxuries necessary to the perpetuation of the 
deception may be provided for the beautiful and serenely reminiscent 
old lady. She is a type of the Southern woman and the Virginia gen- 
tlewoman. Such a scheme of complicated and watchful deception 
might well stagger the mind that should wish to impress it as an actu- 
ality. But Miss Glasgow does it convincingly. 

In her portrayal of the minor characters, she suggests the vivacious 
force of George Eliot with English provincial types. Miss Glasgow’s 
humor is strongly suggestive of the English novelists. Mrs. Blake is 
an amazingly consistent creation. A belle in her youth, and a grande 
dame of the Colonial Virginia type until death closed her eyes, she 
would ring true even to one ignorant of that type. A consciousness of 
her own charm and the pride of race and wealth are tempered by an 
amusing philosophy and a delicious mazve/é which leaves her uncon- 
scious of the humor clinging to her dicta. Marriage is the thing, and 
to forego it impresses her as an , 
abnormality whose excuse is far to 
seek. Expatiating on it to her chil- 
dren, she remarks in regard to her 
own : ‘*We were an ideal couple, 
all things considered, and he was a 
very devoted husband; but to this 
day, [ have not ceased to be thankful 
that he was never placed in the po- 
sition where he had to choose be- 
tween me and his dinner.”’ 

There are two things especially 
to be remarked about this novel. As 
in two recent novels, Mrs. Whar- 
ton's ‘‘ Sanctuary ” and ‘ Petronilla 
Heroven,” by Una L. Silberrad, 
both of which are exquisite litera- 
ture, so in this vivid tale of Miss 
Glasgow there is a strong uplift in 
the morality enforced in working 
out the motif. This is notably re- 
markable in ‘‘ Petronilla Heroven” and ‘‘ The Deliverance,” because it 
is almost identical. There is the same passion for revenge in a strong 
and otherwise beautiful character, which, through the influence of an- 
other, is transformed into a more exalted feeling. It proves what 
should be an agreeable truth to sane and earnest minds: that the 
strength and color and interest of characters and of a story, so far from 
being diminished, may all be notably enhanced by having rectitude 
triumph over a fascinating passion which is wrong, despite its potent 
appeal to sympathy. 

















ELLEN GLASGOW, 
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A FINE WORD FOR A GOOD WORLD. 


OpTiMIsM. By Helen Keller. Cloth, 74 x5in., 76 pp. Price, 75 cents net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 


N essay on optimism by one so heavily handicapped for existence 
A as to be deaf and blind may well awaken curiosity, and, at the 
first glance, wonder. A cynic might declare that to be barred 

from all aspects of the world and dead to its every utterance were to 
enjoy it most—as a diminished evil! But he wouldn't mean it. A 
moment's reflection, however, suffices to show why Helen Keller, a 
young woman apparently doomed to an endless night whose gloom no 


voice from her kind can ever pierce, may indeed exult in the goodness 


of things since, thanks to her human brethren, she has won victory 


over these blighting deprivations. How she feels in this regard, she 
herself tells us: 

‘Most people measure their happiness in terms of physical pleasure 
and material possession. Lacking this gift or that circumstance, they 
would be miserable. If happiness is so to be measured, I, who can not 
hear or see, have every reason to sit in a corner with folded hands 
and weep. If I am happy in spiteof my deprivations, if my happiness is 
so deep that it is a faith, so thoughtful that it becomesa philosophy of 
life—if, in short, la man optimist, my testimony to the creed of optimism 
is worthy of hearing. Assinners stand upin meeting and confess to the 
goodness of God, so one who is called 
afflicted may rise up in gladness of 
conviction and testify to the goodness 
of life.”’ 








Even were this essay, Miss Keller’s 
first output in independent author- 
ship, of no more literary value than 
the average ‘ girl-graduate’s * Com- 
mencement paper, still it would stand 
as an edifying volume well worth pe- 
rusal. But Miss Keller, in addition, 
reveals familiarity with the great 
writers, knowledge of the world, and 
a considerable degree of information 
and culture. A few extracts will show 
how she formulates her attitude to- 
ward life and the world. ‘I long,” 
she says, ‘‘to accomplish a great and 
noble task; but it is my chief duty 
and joy to accomplish humble tasks 
as tho they were great and noble.’’ She makes this touching acknowl- 
edgment: ‘‘ Remember that the faith and patience of Dr. Howe have 
borne fruit in the efforts being made everywhere to educate the deaf 
and blind and equip them for the struggle. Do you wonder that Iam 
full of hope and lifted up?” Again, she acknowledges the moral help 
she derived from Robert Louis Stevenson: ‘I have never felt so dis- 
heartened as I did before that sturdy preacher gave me my lesson in 
the ‘fashion of the smiling face.’ "’ 




















HELEN KELLER. 


OUR NAVY—NEW AND OLD. 


‘THE NEW AMERICAN NAvy. By John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy 
(1897-1902). Illustrated. Cloth, 2 vols. 287-++ 238 pp. Price, $5. The Out- 
look Company. 

HE historic duel between the Merrimac and the Monitor was a 
struggle of prime national importance. Before the appearance 
of the Monitor, the Merrimac had destroyed the Congress and 

the Cumberland. ‘The era of the wooden sailing-ship was closed ; the 

tremendous efficiency of the iron-clad was demonstrated ; and the in- 
evitable conclusion was expressed with force and spirit in the London 

Times : 


‘* Whereas, we [Great Britain] had available for immediate service 
149 first-class war-ships, we now have two—the Warrior, and her sister, 
the /ronsides. There is now not a ship in the English navy, apart from 
these two, thatit would not be madness to trust to an engagement with 
that little AZonztor.” 


When the United States laid the keels of the first ships of the New 
Navy it was, in every department of naval science, far behind the 
maritime nations of Europe. The Hotchkiss rapid-fire gun, introduced 
into foreign service, was the invention of an American, unable to in- 
duce his own country to adopt it. Even the renowned Ericsson failed 
of recognition from the Navy Department, and at the age of eighty- 
three was forced to turn to other governments for recognition and en- 
couragement. Said Admiral Porter: ‘‘ Foreign nations laugh at us, and 
say we can neither go to war nor defend ourselves, because we can 
neither build ships nor make guns.”’ 

The Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Dolphin, and the later Yorktown (the 
famous ‘‘ White Squadron’’), were the first ships of the New Navy ; 
and they sufficed to demonstrate to the maritime nations and Europe 
that—as in the war with Spain—they were amply able to destroy the 
war-ships their own yards had built. ‘‘ The abandonment of sails, and 
the substitution of steam and electricity, have created in the new navy 
a demand for the mechanic-sailor, trained in the operation and repair 
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of fighting machinery, yet impregnated with the salt of the sea.” The 
kindly remembered ‘‘ old salt,’’ who was forever taking a hitch in the 
trousers that were so conceitedly wide at ‘‘the pumps,’ who pranced 
and skipped on his toes and said 
‘*shiver my timbers !"’ and ‘ shifted 
his quid,” has shipped with the nauti- 
cal drama and sails with the old 
traditions. Even in the mathemati- 
cal and mechanical brain-pan of the 
new navy man there is still room for 
the fine old heroics. He is as ready 
as his superannuated shipmate to 
bear a hand ata gun when the Serafis 
hails, ‘‘ Has your ship struck?” and 
Paul Jones shouts back, ‘‘I have not 
begun to fight yet.” 

In the days ofthe sailing-ship, 
ability to navigate and handle his 
craft was the first requisite of an 
officer and a seaman. Hull won as 
much distinction tn sailing the Con. 
stitution as in figh.ing her; the na- 
tive wits, the quick eye, and the sup- 
ple points of men born and bred in 
the salt air of our coast, sufficed for the working of the simple guns of 
that day. But the modern battle-ship, from stem to stern, is simply a 
great fighting-machine. Her officers and seamen must be mechanics 
first and sailors afterward. The ship is propelled by machinery ; its 
turrets are operated, its guns are loaded and fired, its water-tight com- 
partments are opened or closed,—by machinery. The ideal officer may 
be justly regarded as a complex machine, at all points equipped and 
handy tor multiform operation in unexpected befallings — navigator, 
engineer, for steam or electricity, an expert in the sanitation of his craft 
and her company ; diplomatist even, and temporary representative of 
his Government in emergencies ; queller of mutineers in the merchant 
marine, savior of the wrecked, surveyor of dangerous coasts, director 
of deep-sea soundings for charting the bottom of the sea or finding a 
suitable bed for a projected cable. 

And we have the authority of this Secretary of the Navy to declare 
that this phenomenon, this Admirable Crichton among “ sea-lawyers,” 


has seldom failed to answer to his name when the occasion called for 
him. 

















JOHN D. LONG, 





A VIEW OF FORMATIVE CHRISTENDOM. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY. By the Very Rev. Thomas F 
Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L. Cloth, 445 pp. Benziger Brothers, New York. 


‘HIS interesting book seems not to have been offered to the public 
| as a contribution of original information about the early Chris- 
tian communities. The material in one form or other has been 
embodied in many other works. Nevertheless, we have here a series 
of essays well worthy of a place among the most readable and inspir- 
ing literature of the Christianity of the first centuries. They would be 
thus worthy if only through the charm and literary excellence of the 
author's style. He uses such graces of composition and sentences that 
flow so smoothly that his material, tho mostly well worn, takes on a 
color and fascination that insure the attention. 

Comprised in the volume are a treatment of Paul, a survey of ** Sla- 
very and Free Labor in Pagan Rome” ; views upon ‘* Women in the 
Early Christian Communities’; an 
account of the ‘* Causes of the Rapid 
Spread of Christianity” and similar 
studies, which, while they have no 
formal connection, present a graphic 
and picturesque narrative of the early 
Christian movement. 

In the first essay, which gives the 
book its title, ‘‘The Beginnings of 
Christianity,” the author draws a pic- 
ture in high lights and deep shades of 
the old Greco-Roman world in that 
state to which it had arrived when 
Christianity began its work. Over 
against this he sketches the change 
that rapidly came upon society in 
about two centuries. Discarding 
some of the causes of this change 
cited by Gibbon and other writers as 
entirely inadequate to account forit, VERY REV. THOMAS F, SHAHAN. 
he sets forth in a few pages his con- 
clusion that the revolution proceeded from the ‘ colossal faith” of the 
believers ‘‘in the person of Jesus Christ and his works, his life, his doc- 
trine, his promise.” . 

In a summary cf the conditions of Christianity at a period just before 
the time of the succession of Constantine the author gives important 
estimates of the strength to which the church had arrived. Writing as 
a Roman Catholic, Dr. Shahan disregards criticisms that have often 
modified the Protestant view of the value of this conquest of the sectu- 
lar forces, and regards the growth of the ecclesiastical establishment as 
a normal and beneficial development of the true Christianity. There 
will be little dissent, even by the most thoroughgoing Protestant, from 
his main positions and essential statements. 
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Whole Year fo 


: THE Woman's MacazinE, of St. Louis, is now the greatest Maga- § 
zine in the World, having One Million Five Hundred Thousand 
(1,500,000) subscribers, almost double the number of subscribers any 
other magazine or newspaper in the world has. Each issue is filled 
with splendid stories, beautiful engravings, special departments of 
Floriculture, Fancy-work, Fashions, Household, Health and Beauty, 
Poultry and Garden, and iu addition, it is the only Magazine in the 
world that isillustrating the glories and beauties and wonders of the 
Great World's Fair. Each issue special photo-engravings of the 
great buildings and wonders of the Fair are given, many of these 
engravings being 2 feet by 1 foot ina size. 

There is a reason why THE Woman's MaGAZINE has more than 
double the number of subscribers that any other publication in the 
world has: if a reader of ‘'HE Woman's MaGazine wishes to know 
anything about the latest styles, THAT month’s issue gives them ; 
if some bug is destroying her plants, THAT month's issue tells her 
what it is and how to get rid of it; if fruits are to be preserved, 
THAT month’s issue tells allabout them. THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE 
always tells its readers what they want to know at the right time. 
From 96 to 138 columns each issue of splendid pictures, interesting 
stories, useful information: Flowers, the Garden, Lace Making, 
Embroidery (with new and beautiful patterns each month that any 
woman can make), Cooking Receipts, Fashions, Poultry, Pets, | 
Household Decoration, Pyrography, Curious Facts, Health and 
Beauty columns ; each issue supplies reading for the whole family. In addition to this, interesting and 
exciting contests are given its readers and they are now engaged inasimple contest in which each has 
an opportunity to come to the Great World's Fair no matter where they live, as the guest of THE 
Woman's MaGaZINE, with all their expenses paid. You can have the same opportunity. 

THE Woman's MAGAZINE never permits misleading advertisements to appear in its columns and abso- 
lutely protects its readers so that they are not defrauded by catch-penny schemes. No whiskey ads., no 
nasty medical ads., are ever found in THE Woman’s Macazine. It is clean, honest, beautiful and bright. 
A single issue is worth more than the whole year’s subscription. We wish every home in America to 


receive THE Woman’s MaGazineE and in order that it may go into your home, we will send you 
THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE 


A Whole Year for 10 Cents 


and if you do not like it after you have received it for three months, we will return 
your {0 cents and stop sending it. You will have had it three months for nothing. 
This shows very plainly that we know you will be pleased with THE Woman’s MaGazine. You 
will never be willing to discontinue it. In fact, we know you will be so delighted you will also 
get your friends to subscribe. No other magazine gives as much for five times the price we ask you. 

Do not confuse THE Woman’s MaGazineE of St. Louis with the cheap, poorly printed and 
trashy story papers. THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is printed on fine paper, carefully edited 
and beautifully illustrated and is better than most Magazines sold for ten times the price at 
which we offer it to you. Our offer to refund your money if you do not like it after three month’s 
trial is a guarantee that no other Magazine ever dared to ‘Guin. 

When you come to the Great World’s Fair in St. Louis this year, you will find the great 
building of THE Woman’s MaGazineE the principal point of interest in the city. It is the most 
beautiful building in the country, and the finest publishing plant in the world, and is owned and 
was built by THE Woman’s MaGaZInE exclusively for its own use at a cost of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, Each subscriber will be welcomed and looked after asafriend. It will be very 
nice to have headquarters during the Fair for yourself, family or friends in the finest building in 
St. Louis just because you are a subscriber to THE | 


Woman’s Magazine | 


The readers of THE WOMAN’s MAGAZINE always know how to do things. Their gar- 
dens and houses are the wonders of their neighbors, because it contains plain, easily under- 
stood articles, telling more good things about Flowers and the Garden than regular Floral 
Papers and always seasonable. More good things about Fancy Work and Embroidery, with 
illustrated patterns, than Fashion Papers. More good things about Poultry and the Garden, 


and how to make money with them, than Poultry Papers. More good things about the 
Kitchen and Household than Household papers. 


ALWAYS SEASONABLE, ALWAYS CORRECT. ALWAYS EASILY UNDERSTOOD. 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the finest monthly 
magazines published, for a whole year for 10 cents, the price usually charged for a 
single copy of such a paper. Do not delay, but send 1ocents for the year’s subscription, 
stating that you are a reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NOTICE—lf you wish to take advantage of this opportunity for your friends, you can send 10 

cents each for as many subscriptions as you wish. You could 
not make a nicer present to your friends than one which will 
remind them each month, of you, so pleasantly. 


Ghe WOMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


124 MAGAZINE BUILDING, ST. LUUIS, MISSOURI, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 


“The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the 
West.”’--Robert Anderson. (195 pp.; $0.35 net. D 
Appleton & Co.) 

“Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage.’ 
Edited by Victor E. Frangois. (Paper, 125 pp.; 
$o.25. W.R. Jenkins.) 

“ Turkish Life in Townand Country.”—Lucy M. 
J. Garnet. (336 pp.; $1.20 net. G. P. Putnam’s 


2ons.) 


’ 


“The Journey.’-—Conversations in English and 
French.—T. M. Clark. (W. R. Jenkins.) 

‘*An Easy First French Reader.”’—-L. C. Syms. 
(American Book Company.) 

““Steps in the Expansion of Our Territory.”— 
Oscar P. Austin. (258 pp.; $1.25 net. D. Appleton 
& Co,) 

“The National Sports of Great Britain.”— 
Henry Alken. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“What the Church Teaches.” — Rev. Edwin 
Drury. (Paper, 339 pp. Benziger Brothers.) 

‘The New Testament in the Christian Church.” 
—Edward Caldwell Moore. (367 pp.; $1.50 — 
The Macmillan Company.) 

“Art of Class Management and Discipline.’’ 
Joseph S. Taylor. (E, L. Kellogg & Co.) 

“A Southern Girl.”— Stanton Winslow. (247 
pp.; $1.25. Whitaker & Ray Co.) 

‘California and the Californians.’’—David Starr 
Jordan. (Whitaker & Ray Co., $o.50 net.) 

**Life in London.”—Pierce Egan. (297 pp.; $1.50. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 

“The Close of the Day.’’—Frank H. Spearman. 
(224 pp.; $1.25. D. Appleton & Co.) 

“Elijah Kellogg.’?—Edited by Wilmot Brook- 
ings Mitchell. (Lee & Shepard, $1.20.) 

‘““Beginner’s French.” Victor E. Frangois. 
(American Book Company.) 

“Poets of the South.”—F. V. N. Painter. 
(American Book Company.) 


“Essay on Milton,’’— Thomas B. Macaulay. 
(American Book Company.) 


"The Merchant of Venice.’’—Edited by Felix E. 
Schelling. (American Book Company.) 


“As You Like It.” -— William Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. J. Rolfe. (American Book Com- 
pany.) 

“Marriage and Marriages.’”—E. C. Harvey- 
Brooks. (253 pp.; Longmans, Green & Co.) 


** Medieval England.’’—Mary Bateson. (448 pp.; 
$1 50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“Are We to Have a United Medical Profes- 
sion?’’—Charles S. Mack. (Paper, published by 
author at La Porte, Ind.) 


“The Metric Fallacy.’”’—Frederick Halsey and 
Samuel Dale. (231 pp.; $1. net. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, N. Y.) 

**Report of the New York State Paleontologist, 


1902." (University of the State of New York, $1.) 


““Optimism.”’—Helen Keller. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., $0.75 net.) 

“First Dictation Book, Business Correspond- 
ence.”’— James E. Munsen. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $0.50.) 

“First Phonographic Reader.”—James E. Mun- 
son. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $0.50.) 

“Publications of the Mississippi Historical So- 
ciety.”—Edited by Franklin L. Riley. (531 pp.; 
published by the Society at Oxford, Miss.) 

“A History of Modern England.’ — Herbert 
Paul. Vols. 1,11. (Price, $2 50 net per vol. The 
Macmillan Company.) 

“The Geology of Worcester, Mass.”—Joseph H. 
Perry. (The Worcester Natural History Society.) 

‘*El Gran Galeoto,’-—A Drama in three acts by 
José Echegaray. (C. A. Koehler & Co., Boston.) 

“Transitional Eras in Thought.”—A, C. Arm- 
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THERE is no need of using cereal coffees. Nothing can equal 

the delicious flavor or the nutritive and gently stimulating 
qualities of the genuine coffee bean. If your coffee makes havoc 
with your nerves and digestion it is because you boil away the 
good and develop the bad to its highest potency. 

The very fragrance of boiling coffee is sure proof that delicious 
volatile essences have gone off in the air. The “Meteor” French 
Coffee Percolator is mechanically adapted to get the strength and 
aroma of the coffee without its nerve-destroying qualities. 
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strong. (347 pp.; price, $2. The Macmillan Com- 
pany.) 


‘ The Dynasts.”—A drama of Napoleonic Wars 
by Thomas Hardy. (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.50 net.) 


NO MATTER WHERE IT IS 


‘““A Synoptic Text-Book of Zoology.”—Arthur 
Wisswald Weysse. (545 pp. The Macmillan Com- 


pany.) 





Do you want to sell your real estate? Do you want to sell it quickly and with the lat een expense? Do you want to se! reagonable 

Ti instead of sacrificing a good portion of its value? Do you want it sold without publicity? If these are your wanted ean fill Son eos years 

have been filling these wants for peo le in every section of the country. The result is the largest real estate brokerage business in the wor'd. Isn't that 

Cc U R R E N T PO ET RY. proof that I have been fulfilling my claims and isn't it sufficient evidence that I can sell your property? Sit down richt now, and send me a desori: of 
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I. 


Life is a river, flowing through 

The fields of Time, and flowing to 

An ocean hidden from our view. 

The way is misty up the stream. 

I try to catch some shifting gleam, 
Aray from out some former dream. 
Sometimes I think I hear the chime 

Of waters in some earlier time, 

That ripple round some sunnier clime ; 
But soon ’tis gone—a glimpse scarce caught, 
A shadow passing over thought, 

An echo fading into naught, 

J.eaving the darkness darker—so 


From whence we come and where we go 
I can not tell, I do not know. 


II. 


I thought the Beautiful was Truth, : 
When gliding o’er the waters smooth P . JW.ALEXANDER 
From out the sunny clime of Youth; ‘ 


But now o’er Manhood's breakers thrown, 
And drifting guideless and alone, 
I think that Truth was never known. 


I strive to know and find no bound. | Ce oO N LY A 
I question of the darkness round, a, é E 
And from the silence comes no sound. ¢ FEW FL . 24> S 


at a time — but what an 
accumulation all together. 





HENRY. B HYDE 


I strive and strain my aching sight 
For just one ray, one gleam of light. 
Tlook around and it is night. 


The ones I loved have gone before. 
Icry to the receding shore; 
A distant echo wails, ‘‘ No more.” 
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Sometimes I think that it were best 
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While all the ages past him sped, } 
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The bitter wail, the human cry ; 
No more to see with weary eye 
Life’s sad procession pass him by ; . . a 
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No more to feel the quick pang start ; 
No more with those he loves to part ; 
No more to bear the broken heart ; 
But through the world and its increase, 
And through the world to its decease, 
To be at everlasting peace. 
I’ve thought that it were better so; 
But whether to such a fate we go, 
I can not tell, I do not know. 
—From 7he Mirror (St. Louis). 


It’s ‘*Got’”’ To Be. 


By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
(Copyrighted, 1903, by James Whitcomb Riley.) 





“When it’s got to be,”—like I always say, 
As I notice the years whiz past, 

And know each day is a yesterday, 
When we size it up, at last,— 

Same as I said when my boyhood went 
And I knowed we had to quit,— 

“Tt’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be!”’— 
So I said ** Good-by ”’ to #7. 


It’s go? to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at least I always try 

To kind o’ say in a hearty way,— 
“Well, it’s gof to be. Good-by!” 


The time just melts like a late, last snow,— 
When it’s got to be, it melts! 

But I aim to keep a cheerful mind, 
Ef I can’t keep nothin’ else! 

I knowed, when I come to twenty-one, 
That I'd soon be twenty-two,— 

So I waved one hand at the soft young man, 
And I said, ‘‘ Good-by,to yous” 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at least I always try 

To kind o’ say, in acheerful way,— 
“ Well, it’s got to be.—Good-by !” 


They kep’ a-goin’, the years and years, 
Yet still I smiled and smiled,— 

For I'd said ‘* Good-by ”’ to my single life, 
AndI had a wife and child: 

Mother and son and the father—one,— 
Till, last, on her bed of pain, 

She jes’ smiled up, like she always done,— 
And I said ‘‘ Good-by ” again. 


It’s got to be, and it’s goin’ to be! 
So at least I always try 

To kind o’ say, in a humble way,— 
* Well’ it’s got to be. Good-by.” 


And then my boy—as he growed to be 
Almost a man in size,— 

Was more than a pride and joy to me, 
With his mother’s smilin’ eyes.— 

He gimme the slip when the War broke out, 
And followed me. AndI 

Never knowed till the first fight’s end .. . 
I found him, and then, . . . ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 


It’s got to be, and it’s gozn’ to be! 
So at least I always try 

To kind o’ say, in a patient way, 
“Well, it’s got to be. Good-by!” 


I have said, ‘‘ Good-by !—Good- by !—Good-by!” 
With my very best good will, 

All through life from the first, and I 
Am a cheerful old man still: 
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But it’s got to end, and it’s goin’ to end! 
And this is the thing I’ll do,— 

With my last breath I will laugh, O Death, 
And say ‘‘Good-by”’ toyou/... 


It'sgot to be! And again I say,— 
When his old scythe circles high, 
I’ll laugh—of course, in the kindest way,- 
As I say *Good-by !—Good-by !”” 
—From Success. 


Evensong. 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 


For songs divine half heard and half withholden, 
That dropped on silver pinions down the sky ; 

For visions fair, half hid and half beholden, 
Compelling hopes that knew not how to die; 


For all the wine, untasted and immortal, 
Before mine eyes upon the white dust spilled ; 
For all dear dreams that shone above life’s portal, 
And fell beside its pathway unfulfilled ; 


For all ungathered roses, red as fire, 
That lit my way with lavish, fragrant flame 
For all the old sweet pain of great desire, 
That led me hither captive as I came; 


For all, on bended knees, I make thanksgiving : 
The unachieved that spurred my steps along ; 
The unattained that made life worth the living ; 

The unfulfilled that kept my spirit strong. 
From London Outlook. 





PERSONALS. 


* Uncle Joe” Cannon.—Thomas B. Reed once 
described the Speakership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as ‘“‘an office which has but one supe- 
rior and no peer.” ‘That exalted position is now 
held by Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois—‘* Uncle 
Joe,’’ as he is familiarly called. He was born in 
North Carolina in 1836. In 1858 he began the prac- 
tise of law in Douglas County, Illinois, and three 
He 
~ held that position until 1868, but since then he has 

held no other office than Representative in Con- 

gress. In Zhe World’s Work (December) there is 
an interesting article by Otto Carmichael, entitled 

“*Uncle Joe’ Cannon as Speaker.” Mr, Car- 

michael writes as follows on the characteristics of 


the man: 


years later he was elected district attorney. 


Mr. Cannon’s progress in the House since 1870 
has been like his steady growth at home. He was 
appointed to a place on the post-office committee. 
It soon became apparent that the somewhat un- 
couth new member was interested mainly in what 
things cost and what they were worth. To get 
useful information he was’ persistent, and the 
knowledge that he obtained was accurate. In his 
first speech he defended the first post-office bill 
which he had helped to make in committee. A 
Democratic member ventured to challenge one 
of his statements, 

“Mr. Blank is mistaken,” sharply replied Mr. 
Cannon. This form of denial was contrary tothe 
rules because it mentioned a member by name in- 
stead of as**the gentleman from Indiana.” The 
offended Democrat called the speaker’s attention 
tothe breach of rules, The Speaker explained, 
and instructed the new member to proceed in 
order With a sweeping and courteous bow, 
which has since become famous, Mr. Cannon said: 

“If the venerable and august gentleman who is 
such a stickler for the rules will bear with me, I 
beg to inform him that he lies under a mistake.” 

This retort was received with just such a shout 
of laughter as has greeted thousands of others 
since. The present Congress will miss his 
speeches. They are bright, witty, and homely, 
but they donot often wound While fighting the 
battles of his party in the House for athird ofa 
century he has made but few personal enemies. 

He soon established a reputation for frankness 
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and friendliness, with a sharp wit when he cared 
touse it. With his associates he was as simple 
and unaffected as with his neighbors at home. In 
the House he sometimes took off his collar and 
rolled up his sleeves in the excitement of debate, 
just as he would take off his coat when eating 
dinner with the harvest hands at home. With 
others this might be affectation, but with this 

man itis merely living naturally, without more 
aa for the proprieties than he thinks is re- 
quired. He has a fund of good stories, and a 
homely and unconventional way of dealing with 
his fellows, and he calls half the members of the 
House by their first names. His services have 
been very substantial. They would have been 
substantial even if he were austere. If for a 
quarter of a century or more he had been a county 
judge, he would have been a jovial local celebrity 
—aiso a good judge....... 

A beautiful view from the steps of the Capitol 
to Arlington Heights is one of the features ofa 
plan for the harmonious beautification of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Cannon does not like architects and 
artists or their judgments. He therefore induced 
the Secretary of Agriculture to locate a three- 
million-dollar building in the middle of this long 
vista. It spoiled the whole scheme. Moreover, it 
would show to his associates, incidentally to his 
constituents, his contempt for such a costly artis- 
tic effect. He prefers that the people of his dis- 
trict should understand that a carpenter ought 
to build a house and a stone-mason construct a 
bridge. His justification is that the work is just 
as enduring and useful. He has made speeches 
against allowing architects their percentage for 
public buildings. In the end, others usually have 
their own way. But it is seldom shown that the 
vote of “Uncle Joe” has had any part in such 
“extravagances.” The people of his own district 
never have any doubt that he legislates for the 
Government just as he conducts his farms. 

Of recent years his work has been mainly with 
appropriations. No one is more competent to 
deal with big supply bills and with general ex- 
penses. He knows the pay of all federal em 
ployees and the reasonable cost of all public 
works. He naturally and forcefully opposes all 
extraordinary appropriations. He leaves it to 
the others to prove their necessity. If they can 
convince the House he never complains after- 
ward. The judgment of the majority is satisfac- 
tory to him. 

His Republicanism is as strong as his religion. 
All things of Democratic origin are wrong. Lin- 
coln is his ideal of American statesmen. Those 
who write about Mr. Cannon’s early life insist 
that when he saw Lincoln he decided to have a 
public career. His devotion to his party is ab- 
solute. 


Spencer’s Beginnings in America, —In the 
discussion of the work of Herbert Spencer, it is 
noted that the first general recognition of his 
powers came in this country. Itis related that 
when Spencer’s first book came into the hands of 
Edward Livingston Youmans, who was for many 
years the publisher of 7he Popular Science Monthly, 
he looked it over hastily and laid it aside. His 
sister dipped into it, became deeply impressed 
and insisted on his further examination. Accord- 
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ingly he made a serious study of it, and from that 
time devoted himself tothe Spencer propaganda. 
‘*What Emerson was to Carlyle, as friend and 
mentor," writes George Perry Morris in the Bos- 
ton 7rauscripft, ‘in aiding to make him known to 
Americans and an American publisher, and to 
reap profit from the sale of his books in this coun- 
try, Mr. E. L. Youmans was to Spencer.” The 
extent of Spencer’s influence in this country is 
shown by the spirit in which Americans helped 


him when he was short of funds. Says Mr. 
Morris: 

“ When in 1865 news came that owing to financial 
stringency Mr. Spencer felt that he must cease 
publishing his works, John Stuart Mill came 
nobly to the rescue with an offer of money which 
Mr. Spencer felt he must decline, and Spencer’s 
American admirers also set about gathering a 
fund. Youmans led, and $7,000 was raised and 
invested in American securities. In addition a 
handsome watch was purchased and suitably en- 
graved, a tactful and appreciative letter was writ- 
ten by Robert Minturn of New York; and You- 
mans set out for England, not wholly on this 
errand, to induce Spencer to accept the funds 
which would permit him to continue his task. 

“Youmans arrived in London in July, 1866. 
Spencer came to the boarding-house where You- 
mans lodged ; they went out into the garden in the 
rear for a smoke—a box of fine cigars having been 
included with the watch and the $7,ooo—and Spen- 
cer, it is recorded, cut his cigar into three pieces, 
ana began on one third. Minturn’s letter was 
handed to Spencer by Youmans. He read it; ex- 
claimed, ‘Why! What is this? Good gracious! 
Why! Well, really this is wonderful! So much 
beyond all that I had expected. It’s magnificent! 
Well, I ought to havea list of the donors.’ And 
then he said other words indicating that since it 
was done, it could not be undone; and that he 
was deeply grateful for it.” 


Lincoln as a Cross-Examiner.—In order to 
illustrate his remarks, Francis L, Wellman, in his 
new book, “The Art of Cross-Examination” 
(Macmillan), quotes a simple but instructive ex- 
ample of cross-examination from Judge J. W. 


Donovan's “Tact in Court.” The example is 


doubly interesting in that it occurred in the 
course of Abraham Lincoln’s first appearaace for 
the defense in a murder trial : 


“Grayson was charged with shooting Lockwood 
at a camp-meeting, on the evening of August 9, 
18—, and with running away from the scene of 
the killing, which was witnessed by Sovine. The 
proof was so strong that, even with an excellent 
previous character, Grayson came very near be- 
ing lynched on two occasions soon after his indict- 
ment for murder. 

“The mother of the accused, after failing to 
secure older ‘counsel, finally engaged young 
Abraham Lincoln, as he was then called, and the 
trial came on to an early hearing. No objection 
was made to the jury, and no cross-examination 
of witnesses, save the last and only important 
one, who swore that he knew the parties, saw the 
shot fired by Grayson, saw him run away, and 
picked up the deceased, who died instantly. 

“The evidence of guilt and identity was morally 
certain. ‘The attendance was large, the interest 
intense. Grayson’s mother began to wonder why 
‘Abraham remained silent so long, and why he 
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needs and demands. Our book 
“The 
Idea,”’ will tell you about it. 


CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 
40 Wall Street. New York. 


let, 
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Kelly - Springfield 


Akron, Ohlo. 











oan 
uo A Buggy Made From 
it 


Split Hickory 


will stand a half more hard wear than 
an ordinary vehicle. With this material 
and our experience, expert workmen, 
modern machinery and large —_ 
lant, you are assured of having the 
t, strongest, handsomest vehicle in 
your county when you buys 


Split Hicko 


———— $ cia 


V Rea 
VX Pl poe 


“titties, 
mene 


WV =. = "Wy 
4b 
K\VES e Zz, 
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Cc 
ade to Your Order fonty $ 50 
When we say “made to order we 
mean that we will finish this buggy 


as you want it, changing the painting, 

wohalstering or general construction 

from regular to suit your requirements. We sreable 
to do this, as we make vehicles in large quantities and 
carry on hand at all times a large stock in different 
courses of construction. We ose thousands of these 
buggies regularly in stock in rubbing varnish ready 
to finish, so that shipment can be made promptly 
after order is received. We ship you our Split 


Hickory Special Top Buggy as you want {it and allow 
80 DAYS FREE TRIAL, #0 that you can com- 


DAIS KEIS 


re your bu with other buggies offered by retail 

wet a at Borg more and if you are satisfied that you 

have the best buggy {n the world for the money and it 

is what we guaranteed to furnish you, we will send 
a Two-Year Iron-C uarantee. 

our 136-Page EREE Catalog atonce. 16 deseribes 

and illustrates this puney fully gotten up twelve 

different ways. NOTE: Wemanufnacture a full line 

high grade harness, sold to user at wholesale prices. 


The Oia Garripa,Mfs- Co 


84 Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











The Real 
Latin 
Quarter 


The most pic- 
turesque corner 
of the gayest 
city on earth, 
By F. Berkeley 
Smith, author of 
“How Paris 
Amuses Itself,” 
COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


AN INTIMATE VIEW ) 


St. Lowis Globe-Democrat: “It is the most 
intimate view of this famous section that has been ever 
afforded English readers.” ’ 


JVST LIKE A TRIP 
ari Dana Gibson: “ It is like a trip to 


12mo, cloth, ornamental cover, $1 20, postpaid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. New York }) 


WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO, 


Successors Whitman Sad:!le Co, 


New York City 





















CATALUGUE 


yruxz 104 Chambers St. 
of Taz Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 


The Gunn has a handsome appearance with 
all the sectional earmarks eliminated. Cabinet- 
work and finish best of Grand Rapids produc- 
tion. Removable anti-friction Doors; valu- 
able books not soiled when cleaning the glass. 
For further information ask ‘*The man with 4 
Gunn’’—He knows. Complete catalogue free. 
For sale by leading dealers or direct from the 
factory. No higher in price than the old styles. 


Gunn Furniture Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Also makers of GUNN D&SKS and FILING CABINETS. 





You can Read, Write, Rest or Study in 


THE B-B ADJUSTABLE GHAIR 


This magnificent quarter-sawed oak, genuine leather 
covered chair, automatically assumes fifteen 
different positions, The back and seat are 
in one piece which reclines by simply 
moving spring catch. Chair as- 
sumes upright position and is 
locked by leaning body forward, ; 
For your library, cen, sitting 4_ 
room and sewing 
room this chair 
cannot be ex- 
celled, Itis com 
fortable, aur- 
able and rich 
appearing. 





















Fine for Booklovers and Brain Workers. 


Golden Flemish and Weathered Oak Finish. Two 
leather covered swinging arms for books, etc. Beautiful 
rain leather cushion 21 inches wide. Casters on front 
egs. Best material and workmanship, Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfied. Write for elegant illustrated 
booklet showing several other styles of B-B Adjustable 
Chairs. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1300 Clark Street, Racine Junction, Wis. 














Pronounced the 
best by thou- 
sands of users. 
i Highly finished 
in solid Gelden 
Oak. Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; with- 
out door, $1.00. 
Sent on appro- 
val, freight pre- 
paid, direct from 
factory. Send 
for Catalogue 
No, 85. 

THE ©. J. LUNDSTROM CO., 
Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N. Y. 


The feiredstrom’ Sectional Bookcase 





What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 

the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen-writ- 
ten and 50 copies from typewrit- 


t 
¥ 
— t riginal, we will shi lete 
GaN “Guplicator. cap size, without 
TS deposit, on ten (10) days’ trial 
m fm) Price $7.50 less Trade 
- SWS Discount of 3346%., or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
PDaus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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didn’t do something!’ The people finally rested. 
The tall lawyer (Lincoln) stood up and eyed the 
strong witness in silence, without books or notes, 
and slowly began his defense by these questions: 
“Lincoin: ‘And you were with Lockwood just 
before and saw the shooting?’ 
“Witness: ‘ Yes.’ 
‘*Lincoln : ‘And you stood very near to_them ?’ 
** Witness: ‘No; about twenty feet away.’ 
“Lincoln: ‘May it not have been ten feet?’ 
“Witness: ‘No, it was twenty feet or more.’ 
‘*Lincoln : ‘In the open field ?’ 
“Witness: ‘No, in the timber.’ 
“Lincoln : ‘What kind of timber?’ 
“Witness : ‘ Beech timber.’ 


“Lincoln: ‘Leaves on it are rather thick in 
August!’ 

““Witness: ‘ Rather.’ 

“Lincoln: ‘And you think this pistol was the 


one used ?’ 

“Witness: ‘It looks like it.’ 

“Lincoln: ‘You could see defendant shoot—see 
how the barrel hung, and all about it?’ 

“Witness : ‘ Yes.’ 

“Lincoln: ‘How near was this to the meeting- 
place?’ 

“* Witness: ‘ Three-quarters of a mile away.’ 

“Lincoln: ‘ Where were the lights?’ 

““Witness: ‘Up by the minister’s stand.’ 

‘Lincoln: ‘ Three-quarters of a mile away ?’ 

‘“Witness : ‘Yes—I answered ye twiste.’ 

“Lincoln : ‘ Did you not see a candle there, with 
Lockwood or Grayson?’ 

“Witness: ‘No; what would we want a candle 
for?’ 

“*Lincoln : ‘How, then, did you see the shoot- 

ng?’ 

““Witness: ‘By moonlight!’ (Defiantly.) 

“Lincoln : ‘ You saw this shooting at ten o’clock 
at night—in beech timber, three-quarters of a 
mile from the lights—saw the pistol barrel—saw 
the man fire—saw it twenty feet away—saw it all 
by moonlight? Saw it nearly a mile from the 
camp-lights?’ 

“Witness: ‘ Yes, I told you so before.’ 

“The interest was now so intense that men 
leaned forward to catch the smallest syllable. 
Then the lawyer drew out a blue-covered almanac 
from his side coat pocket—opened it slowly— 
offered it in evidence—showed it to the jury and 
court—read from a page with careful deliberation 
that the moon on that night was unseen, and only 
arose at one o’clock the next morning. 
“Following this climax, Mr. Lincoln moved the 
arrest of the perjured witness as the real mur- 
derer, saying: ‘Nothing but a motive to clear 
himself could have induced him to swear away so 
falsely the life of one who never did him harm!’ 
With such determined emphasis did Lincoln pre- 
sent his showing that the court érdered Sovine 
arrested, and under the strain of excitement he 
broke down and confessed to being the one who 
fired the fatal shot himself, but denied it was in- 
tentional.” 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


Could Not Tell.—THE PROSECUTING ATTOR- 
NEY: ** Wasthe prisoner in the habit of singing 
when he was alone?’”’ 

PaT MCGUIRE (witness): “Shure, an’ I can’t 
say, for Oi was niver with him when he was 
alone.”—New York Mail and Express. 





Not that Way.—A steamer was stopped in the 
mouth of a river owing to fog. An old lady in- 
quired of the captain the cause of the delay. 
**Can’t see up the river,” replied the captain. 

**But I can see the stars overhead,’ continued 
the old lady. 

“Yes,” said the captain gruffly, “but until the 
boilers bust, we ain’t a-going that way.’”’—Lyre. 





1 WILL TEACH YOU 


STENOGRAPHY 


and 
Set you up in Business! 





BECK, Suite 14, 110 West 34th St., New York 
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XRADIOM 
HEATER 


yrs eo 


Greater than Steam 
More Wonderful than Electricity 


The biggest little thing ever WAR 
invented is this marvelous X- 4 
Radium Heater. Costs nothing \ 
to operate and will last a lifetime. & 
Keeps the coffee hot. 
Keeps the vegetables hot. 
Keeps the meat hot. 
Only $2.50. 
Fully nickeled and finely polished, it is an 
ornament to the dining-room—a child can 
use it. A necessity in every 
home. Descriptive pamphlet 
mailed free. 
If dealers cannot supply 
it we will send prepaid 
to any address in U. S. 
east of Missouri River 


on receipt of $2.50 
Send tor one to-day. 
N 
OvEL YY iF: CO. ~4 = 
me 5 Mich. iia 











































Strictly Fresh Eggs 


CLOVER BRAN 


Direct from our poultry farms 
to you—shipped by fast ex- 
press on your mail order. Ev- 
ery ©88 guaranteed to be de- 
live at your door (within 
1,000 miles of Ionia) within 
48 to 60 hours after the egg 
is laid. CLOVER BRAND 
EGGS give health, because 
they are absolutely fresh and 
are from grain-fed hens free 








from disease. 

Economical to buy, Express charges are 
small. Shipped in crates of 6 and 12 dozen. 
Special prices to yearly contract customers, 

rite for free booklet about CLOVER 


BRAND EGGS and why this 
is the best way to buy eggs. 
Get the genuine. Every egg 
branded. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 
210 Clover St., lonia, Mich. Registered 




















PERFECT HEALTH, IDEAL STRENGTH AND LONG 
LIFE IS ATTAINED ONLY BY EATING 


UNCOOKED FOOD 


MASCERATED WHEAT is made without 
cooking Or use of drugs from WHOLE 
WHEAT blended with Fruit and NUT. 
Nature’s Ideal Food. 
Eaten rightly I will guarantee Mas- 
cerated Wheat to restore vigorous 
health, brighten the eyes, clear the 
complexion, and bring the —_— to 
normal;a gain in weight of 46 lbs.in 
a thin person andaloss of 83 lbs. ina 
fleshy personis vouchedfor. Gures 
Constipation at Once, Ready to eat. 
Scrupulously clean; always fresh. 
Pleasant to taste. Satisfies; een. 
ens. Price, East Rocky Moun 8, 
81b. doublecloth sack, $1.00; West, 
$1.50, express paid. Full and complete system (Menus, 
ete.) for living on natural or uncooked food accom- 
pany each sack. Write for circulars, testimonials, etc. 


BYRON TYLER, MANUFACTURER, KANSAS GITY, MO. 




















A wealthy scientist willing to invest 

Wante $10,000 when satisfied that honor and 

fame such as come to but one man in 

a generation, will result. Correspondence from earnest 

men only wanted. Address P. No. 507 W. Franklin St., 
Hartford. City, Ind. 








If amicted with | Thompson’s Eye Water 


Readers of Taz Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Little Late.—‘‘ Mary! Mary! How oiten 
have I told you to wash your hands before making 
a pudding?” 

‘Please, ’um, you aint never told me till after- 
ward.” —/udy. 





Motor Mania. — THE POET (deprecatingly) : 
‘** They say she gives more attention to her motor- 
cars than to her children.” 

THE BUTTERFLY: ‘Of course. How absard 
you are! Motor-cars require more attention than 
children.’’—Punch. . 





Tommy’s Confession.—‘' Now, children,” said 
the teacher, “let us see what you remember about 
the animal kingdom and the domestic animals 
that belong toit. You have named al] the domes- 
tic animais but one. Who can tell me what that 
one is? It has bristly hair, likes dirt, and is fond 
of getting into the mud.”’ Miss Fanny looked ex- 


pectantly around the room. ‘“Can’t you think, 
Tommy?” she asked, encouragingly. 
‘““Yes’m,’’ was the shame-faced reply. ‘It’s 


me.’”’—7it-Bits 





Afflicted.—‘‘ What an awful voice that man’s 
got!’ said the manager, who was listening to the 
throaty tenor. 

“Call that a voice?” said his friend. “It’s a 
disease.’’— 77%7- Bits. 


Marriage.—It is love that makes the world go 
round. Marriage makes it go flat. Marriage, un- 
less supervised by the state, is, as often as not, a 
private legalized contract between a pair of nega- 
tive imbeciles to produce one or more positive 
idiots.—Punch’s Almanac for 1904. 





Up-to-date Limericks.— 
John woke on Jan. first and felt queer ; 
Said: *‘ Crackers, I’ll swear off this year! 
For the Jobster and wine 
And the rabbit were fine, 
And it certainly wasn’t the beer.” 


There was a young man who said: “ There, 
I will sneak out during this prayer!” 

But the squeak of his shoes, 

So enlivened the pews 
That he sat down again in despair. 


There was an’old man of Tarrentum 

Who sat on his false teeth and bent ’um; 
When asked what he’d lost, 
And what they had cost, 

He replied, ‘I don’t know, I just rent ’um.” 


There was a good dame of Cape Horn, 
Whose clothing was tattered and torn. 
She remarked, debonnaire, 
As she pinned up her hair: 
“Three bargains I purchased this morn.” 
—From 7he Limerick Up-to-date_Book, by ETHEL 
WaTTs MUMFORD. 


Mixed Bathing. — Fussy LANDLADY (to new 
Lodger): ‘Well, sir, if you'll only tell me when 





you want a bath, /’// see you have it.””— Punch, 
(London). 

Not in the Prescription. —‘‘ What you want 
to do,’ said the druggist, as he handed the old 
darkey the medicine, “tis to take a dose of this 
after each meal.” 

“Yes, suh,’”’ was the reply; ‘an’ now, if you 








500 Beautiful Pictures 


photogravures and engravings by the best artists. All in 
good taste and suitable for framing. Sizes vary from 8x 10 
to 16x20. We must dispose of them at once; and will 
send a selected subject postpaid, securely wrapped, for 


90 CENTS—3 FOR A DOLLAR 





BECAUSE ‘is, v2 saay 0 


teach you whenever you 
wish it, never tiring and never disappointing 
you, repeating as often as you desire. 


BECAUSE i: oc away with the 


wearisome old methods, 
and instead of compelling you to memorize 
rules and declensions teaches you to think in 
the language you are learning. 


BECAUSE you glide into speaking 


and writing familiarity 
with a foreign language easily, naturally, 
quickly, a few minutes of pleasant mental 
exercise every day for a little while being all 
that is necessary. 





scientific marvel. 


FRENCH—CERMAN-—SPANISH 


Have the leading authorities at Yale University, Johns 
Hopkins University, Cornell University, University of 
Michigan, University of Colorado, Annavolis and West 
Point, Principals of Preparatory Schools, High Schools, 
etc., declared it vastly superior to all other systems? 

Does it far surpass private or class-room instruction ? 

Is it that you can master French, German or Spanish by it 


quicker than by any other language system in existence? 
WHY is it that language study becomes a pleasant diversion rather than an irksome task ? 
WHY is it that hundreds of busy business and professional men are learning this way? 
Finally, WHY Should You At Once Possess and Profitably Enjoy 


m Language-phone Rosenthal Method 


Sin" Dr, Richard $, Rosenthal’s Method of Practical Linguistry 





No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You hear the 
exact pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times if you like. It requires 
but a few minutes’ practice in spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of conver- 
sational French, German or Spanish. College professors all over this and other 
countries, and the press generally, indorse this perfect and natural system of teaching lan- 
guages. Send! for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about this 20th century 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 1103 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., NW. Y. 
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B ECA U S . Richard S. Rosen- 


whose famous 
language study method is used, is universally 
considered the greatest linguist of the age, 
receiving the highest tributes to his genius 
from the world’s greatest authorities. 


BECAUSE it enables you in your 


home or office to listen 
to the living voices of great native teachers, 
giving you their true and exact accents. 


BECAUSE in your business or pro- 


fessional life, in a trip 
abroad, or in your reading, a knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages is an invalu- 
able accomplishment. 




















SEE THE DOOR ROCKER? 


Here, at last, is the solution ;: the Steel 
Rocker shown in the above cut gives 
Uniform Motion to the Sectional Book- 
case door—no Ball-Bearings—no Spring 
—no Groove. 

The door swings open without bind- 
ing—easily and noiselessly. 

Our catalogue shows many styles of 
Designs and Combinations—made in 
all kinds of woods and finishes—Golden 
Oak, Fancy Oak, Birch, Mahogany. 
Send for it. 

Our Sectional Bookcases are perfect. 
Not cheap, prices are low for quality. 
We ship subject to examination. 

We supply your Dealer—or send direct. 


182 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 










RAILWAY COMMERCIAL CABINET AND FILE CO. 


ORIGINAL 
AND 


\ 














This isa big bargain. The pictures are worth doubl 
many of them four times—the money. We will select the 
at will mail you a full list of subjects. But 
they will not last long at this price, and those who send 
first will get the best. Address, mentioning this paper, 


Park’s Seed Pikg.,1000 sorts, fora big bed tha 
surprise you with new flowers every day all summer 





COLEMAN, Box 2, 136 East 18th Street, New York City. 


for stamp. Geo. W. Park, B70, Park, 


Readers of Tux Lirrzrary Dicesr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


ness ability who desire to earn 
$1,000 per year or more. Give age, qualifications, 
references, DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


FLOWERS Pati: Floral Guide, 1904,a0d WANTED—“e: educated men of busi- 


















Just Enough 
Just Wide Enough 
Just Thick Enough 
Just Soft Enough 
Just Cheap Enough 
Fine enough for the mansion or modest 
enough for the cottage—a welcome addition 


to any home where the joys of true rest are 
sought and appreciated. 


Send for Free Book 


of 9% pages, ‘‘ The Test of Time.” Any per- 
son of sound, logical mind will admit after 
reading it that we have proved our case; 
that an OSTERMOOR is as much more at- 
tractive and cleanly than a_ hair-stuffed 
tick as snow is to mud. The OsTERMOOR 
mikes a perfect bed—that’s all there is about 
it. If you don’t believe it, you get your 
money back under our guarantee of 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 ths., . $ 8.35 
8 feet wide, 30 Ibs., . 
8 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., . 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs., . 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., . 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 
Express charges prepaid to any place. 





11,70 











Our new book also describes OsTERMOOR Pil- 
lows and Cusiions for every possible need. It 
is sent to curiosity seekers as cheerfully as to 
mattress buyers—we want you to know about 
the best mattress in the world. Your name on 


a postal will do. 

Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the 
“just as good kind.” Ask to see the name 
“ OsTERMOOR ” and our trade-mark label, sewn 
on the end. Show them you can’t and won’t be 
fooled. It’s not Feit if it’s not an Ostermoor, 
Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, same day 
check is received. 

Ostermoor & Co., 119 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 

Canada:—The Alaska Feather and Down 

Co., Ltd., Montreal. 








Se Re Ee eS ee ee 
High-Grade Flower Seeds. 


Packages [(}p 


FoR 6 

KINDS. KIN ‘DS. 

Aster. 16 Candytuft, 10 Portulacca, 20 
Pausy, 10 Morn. Glory, 6 Marigold, 

Bat. Button,10 Eschseholtzia. Sw’t William, 8 

Sweet Peas. Zennia, 12 Petuni 1 

Poppy, 18 Larkspur, 6 SweetAlyssum. 

Nasiurtium, 10 Gelliopsis, 3 



















All of the above sent to any 
address, postpaid, for 10c., 
silveror six two-cent stamps, 
As a premium, and to intro- 
duce our seeds into every 
household, we will alsosenda 

ollection of fine, uti- 

ul bulbs free with catalogue, 


SOMERVILLE NURSERY, 
Somerville, Mass. 


18 
0 
4 Pinks, 
Sweet Mignounette. ¢ 










HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA" R STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
— slands walnut, and restores Gray, 
streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky or greasy. *“*Wainutta’ 

Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a tifetime. 
Price GO cents a bottie, postpaid. To convince you of ite 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Mo. 
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please, suh, tell me whar I’m gwine to git de 
meals?’’—Adlanta Constitution. 





Falfilling Scripture.—This is the way a bright 
lad puts it: “‘And whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have—as the wind said when it blew off the man’s 
wig !""—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Wanted the World to See.—SERGEANT (to a 
batch of privates about to leave on a short fur- 
lough): ** When you fellows go home among your 
kind, get a gait on yourselves. Throw your chest 
out, press your knees together, and let the world 
see that you have been drilled by Sergeant Miller, 
of the First.” — 777- Bits (London). 


Wide Ears.—‘ Ah,” he protested, ‘‘my love for 





} you is the greatest thing in the world. It is 
|larger than the world. It is wider than the sea. 
| Let me pour it into your ears,’’—77t-Sits (Lon- 
don). 





Called Him Down.—GUEST: “tI want some 
faw oysters. They must not be too large nor too 
small, not too salty and not too fat. They must be 
cold, and I want them quick.” 

WAITER: “Yes, sir. Will you have them with 
or without pearls, sir?’’—New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


Coe’s Co.— 
A hustling promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 
A native named Koko 
Said, “* Pay what you owe, Coe, 
Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co, 


He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 
The two coalesced, 
Imagine the rest ; 
** Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co!” 
—Life. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
THE Far East. 


January 25.—There is increased confidence ina 
peaceful settlement of the Russo-Japanese 
difficulty. More looting is reported from 
horea. 


January 26.—The Japanese Government diplo- 
matically intimates to Russia that an early 
reply to Japan’s last note is desired. Prince 
Chang, of China, makes overtures to repre- 
sentatives of the Powers, to have France, 
England, and the United States accepted as 
joint mediators between Japan and Russia. 


January 27.—It is said that there is a strong op- 
position to the Czar’s peace plan at St. 
Petersburg and that war is appreciably 
nearer. 


January 28.—Russia’s reply to Japan’s note is 
drafted at St. Petersburg. Belief at Tokyo 
is that Japan would fight unless Russia 
grants all the Mikado’s important demands, 


January 29—The British Ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg declares that the Russian reply is 
satisfactory, and England may induce Japan 
to accept the terms, 


January 30.—The Trans-Siberian Railway is 
closed to private merchandise, in order to 
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Gold Bonds! 


Unrivaled in Strengthand | 
Security. ) 
Best Form of Investment. 
Interest Quarterly. 
Safe as a First Mortgage. 


Issued by an institution, the 
greatest of its kind in the 
U.S. Endorsed by Banks and Trust 
Companies throughout the country. 

This is a guaranteed investment. 
Whether you have $109 or $1000 to 
invest it will pay you to communicate 
with us and learn about the surety, 
the profits and the advantages of this 
opportunity. 


Capital and Surplus 


$1,150,000 


THE GLOBE SECURITY COMPANY 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


MEN OF ABILITY AND CHARACTER 
DESIRED AS SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
WRITE US. 























NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH GIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this enormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Boyd’s Syllabic, No ruled > '@) S 
4 ** position,” no shading, no D AY 
long list of word signs to confuse, 9 
characters, 112 syllables. Speedy and practical. Students in high 
rade positions. Employers pisnoed. Easily learned in 30 days. 












‘0 prove what we say We Will Send the ¢ omplete First Lesson, 
covering 80 of the 112 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 
circulars, to anyone interested. on receipt of two 2-cent stamps.§ 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
(Incorporated) 1022 National Life Building, Chicago, Th. 

















USE Te Page's Photo Paste 





IN THE 
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Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c., Children’s esc. By mail or at dealers’. 
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Bristles in irregular tufts—eleans betw 


to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths,” 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
een the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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‘The Whole Thing in a Nutshell”’ 


200 EGGS A 


YEAR 
PER HEN 


The third edition of 

‘ ,, the book, ‘‘ 200 Eggs a 
= : Year Per Hen,’’ isnow 
s ready. Revised, en- 







; larged, and in part re- 
written. 80 pages. Contains among other things 
the method of feeding by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered 
by the manufacturers of a well-known condition 
powder for the best egg record during the winter 
months. Simple asa, b, c—and yet we guarantee it 
to start hens to laying earlier and to induce them to 
lay more eggs than any other method under thesun. 
The book also contains recipe for egg food and tonic 
used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one winter 
day 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in suc- 
cession from the same flock 64 eggs aday. Mr.E F. 
Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H., says: ‘ By fol- 
lowing the methods outlined in your book I obtained 
1,496 eggs from 91 R. I. Redsin the month of Janu- 
ary, 1902. From 14 pullets picked at random out of 
a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggs in one year 
—an average of over 2l4eggsapiece, Ithas been my 
ambition in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen’”’ 
to make it the standard book on egg production and 
profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and 
tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Price 50 
cents, or With a year’s subscription, G0c.; or 
given asa premium for four yearly subscriptions 
to the American Poultry Advocate at 25c, each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 32 to 64 pages, 
25cents per year. 4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
322 Wesleyan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 














AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
Better take his advice and use Carter’se 
Send for Booklet, “‘ Inklings’’—FREE. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 









Cake and Pastry. 
Ask Grocers. 
p, write 


Ww Seems N. Y., U.S.A, 
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If you have a liking or a natural Tal- 

ent for Drawing, cut this out, mail 

with your address, and receive our é 
Sample Lesson Circular with 

terms. New York School of Caricature, 85 WorldBldg., N.Y.O. 
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allow the transportation of troops and mili- 
tary stores. Chinese threaten an attack upon 
the European quarter in Canton. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEwS. 


January 25.—More massacres by natives are re- 
ported from Southwest Africa, together with 
heavy losses by German troops which failed 
to relieve Okahandja. 


January 26.—Whitaker Wright, the promoter, 
takes poison, and drops dead, in London, an 
hour after he was sentenced to seven years 
of imprisonment for fraud. 

Insurgents destroy American property in 
Santo Domingo, and the cruiser Co/umbdia is 
sent'to San Pedro de Macoris, which has been 
recaptured by the rebels. 


January 27.—The Panama Constitutional con- 
vention adopts an article providing for inter- 
vention of the United States in domestic 
troubles on the Isthmus, 


January 28.—A new currency of coins leads to 
riots in Morocco City, in which the Christian 
cemetery is desecrated and bodies decapi- 
tated. 


January 29.—The Porte warns the Powers that 
the Macedonian committees have hired the 
Albanians to kill foreign officers in the reor- 
ganized gendarmerie. 


January 30.—A message from Bogata indicates 

that the Colombians are determined on war. 

A report from London says that Mrs. Florence 

May brick, the American woman serving alife 

sentence for the murder of her husband, has 
been released from prison. 


January 31.—Advices from Southwest Africa say 
that Okahandja is still holding out and that 
the Omaruru garrison repulsed an attack of 
the 27th. 

United States Consul Skinner returns to Mar- 
seilles after visiting King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia, 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


January 25.—Senale : 
tion calling for information as to the nomi- 
nation of Dr. W.D.Crum for collector at 
Charleston is adopted. Senator Tillman at- 
tacks the President’s ‘‘constructive recess,”’ 

House: The Army Appropriation bill, carry- 
ing about $75,000,000 is passed. 


January 26.—Senafe: Senator Stone speaks on 
his resolution of inquiry in the Panama mat- 
ter, and the Tillman resolution of inquiry as 
to the nomination of army officers is adopted. 

House: Minority leader Williams declares that 
free silver is no longer an issue, and Con- 
gressman Hemenway gives a detailed state- 
ment of government receipts and expendi- 
tures and makes a plea for strict economy. 
Senate : 


January 27. Senator Simmons, Demo- 


crat, of North Carolina, speaks in favor of | 


ratifving the Panama Canal treaty. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations decides to 
drop all proposed amendments to the treaty 
House z 


and the Urgent Deficiency bill is considered 


A service-pension bill is introduced, 


January 28.—Senate: The Culberson resolution 
calling on the President for further informa- 
tion as to the Panama revolution is dis- 
cussed. 

House: Debate on the Urgent Deficiency bill 
is continued. 


January 29.—Senate: The Democratic resolution 
of inquiry into the Panama affair is amended 
so as to call for information if not * incom- 
patible with the public interest.” Senator 
3acon’s resolution to submit the differences 
with Colombia to The Hague Tribunal is 
discussed. 


Senator Tillman’s resolu- 
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The Greatest Time Saver 








And It’s Free You 
With Your Name on It 


But we are getting ahead of our story. 


This 
little box of cards is called the Perpetual Re- 


minder. ‘* Worth forty-seven pigeon holes,” as 
one user says, and any number of note books. 
Placed on your desk it is a receptacle for all the 
miscellaneous matters—all the memoranda 
—now scattered about the office. It is a com- 
plete desk and pocket card system. It has 
guide cards by months and days and a quantity 
of fine, heavy linen two by five inch record 
cards. The cards are in an ingenious vellum 
covered board box—ingenious because of a pe- 
culiar arrangement which keeps the TODAY 
cards always to the front, and the guide cards 
always in sight. On the front of the handsome 
box is your name embossed in gold letters. 
The other fellows in the office will soon see the 
great value of the Perpetual Reminder, and 
they might “borrow” it if it weren’t for your 
name Staring them in the face. 

The way to get the Perpetual Reminder for nothing is 
through SYSTEM. System is essential to business suc- 
cess. And so is SYSTEM, 
the magazine. It tells every 
month all the new business 
tricks that save time—all the 
little office wrinkles that save 
worry. Through SYSTEM 
you can learn all that any one 
can possibly tell you about 
system and business methods. 
Ninety-six or more pages 
monthly cramful of business 
ideas for YOU. The regular 
reading of SYSTEM will 
solve your busines perplexi- 
ties—but if it does not, SYS- 
TEM has astaff of Experts— 
practical business men—who 
will answer your questions 
gladly and_ cheerfully and 
promptly, This service will 
cost you not one single penny—if you are a subscriber to 
SYSTEM. The price of SYSTEM is two dollars a year. 
It is worth a great deal more than that to any alert man 
with his eyes.on the main chance. 

The president of a large lumber 
company Says: 

‘*It is absolutely necessary to us in the 
conduct of our business to have before us 
such information as SYSTEM gives. Our 
entire office system has been made up from 
suggestions contained in your publication,”’ 


Special Offer to “Literary Digest’ Readers ; 


We said the Perpetual Reminder would cost 














you nothing. Here is the way. Send us two 
dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription to SYSTEM and 
| we will send you, every cost 
prepaid, a Perpetual Re- 
minder with your name in 
gold on the front. Write 
| your name and address in 
the white space opposite ; 
tear out this advertisement 
and mail it to us. Write 
| plainly, so that we will make 
| no mistake in setting your 
(name. Inclose the mone y 
and we will enter you as a 
subscriber—send you an ex- 
pert consultation certificate, 
entitling you to free advice 
—and ship you the Re- 
minder. Act atonce. We 
have only a few of the 
Reminders on hand, and we believe they will 
be snapped up in a hurry. ACT: 
THE SYSTEM COMPANY, 
940 First National Bank Building ~< 
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Chicago. 


Readers of Tux Lrrerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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House: Debate on the Urgent Deficiency bill is 
continued. 


January 30.—Senate not in session. 

House: The Urgent Deficiency bill is passed; 
the item providing for the payment of mile- 
age for both the extra and regular sessions 
is stricken out. 


OTHER DOMESTIC Nrws 


January 25.—Fully 180 miners are killed in an 
explosion in a coal-mine in Cheswick, Pa. 


Tanuary 26.—Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, and 
seven others in the Iroquois Theater fire in- 
quest verdict are arrested 


January 27.—W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., goes a mile 
in thirty-nine seconds in an automobile, 
beating the world’s record. 

The President appoints W. B. Martin, a white 
man, postmaster at Indianola, Miss., to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Minnie Cox, the negress, who was 
forced to abandon the office by threats of the 
citizens, 


January 28.—Cotton reaches 16.40 in New York 
and 17 cents in New Orleans. 

January 29.—Secretary Root attends his last 
Cabinet meeting. 


The Minnesota Supreme Court liberates ex- 
Mayor Ames, of Minneapolis, who was con- 
victed of accepting money to protect disor- 
derly houses. 


January 29.—Leaders of Bryan Democrats of 
Iowa decide that no fight should be made for 
the reaffirmation of free silver. 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘“‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”"} 

Problem goz. 

Composed for THF LITERARY DIGEST 
By H. W. BARRY, BosTON. 


Black — Six Pieces. 























White —Eight Pieces. 


KR6; 8; 2ps; 2P4q; 3P4; kB183Q; 
r2Bp3; b7. 
White mates in two moves. 





Great Success of The Prudential. 


The career of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America has been a marvelous one in many respects. It is 
the youngest among the large American life companies, but 
it has advanced with such rapid strides that it is now one of 
the leading companies in the extent of its operations and in 
the amount of surplus it has on hand over and above all 
liabilities, thus justifying the well-known phrase that “‘ The 
Prudential has the Strength of Gibraltar.” 

During the past year The Prudential wrote more new 
business than it ever did before in any one year, and more 
than was ever written by any other company when of the 
same age. 

What so large an increase means not only to the manage- 
ment but also to the policy-holders, and even to the nation, 
will be yg Seo from the fact that life insurance is now be- 
coming the leading form of investment for rich and r. 
Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, N , 
for information concerning its policies, which furnish 

uaranteed protection to the family as well as dividends to 
the policy-holder. 





PROF. NIELS R. FINSEN 


ROF. NIELS R. FINSEN, the eminent scientist 
who has just been awarded the Nobel prize of 
$50,000 for the most notable discovery in medi- 
cine, is the founder of the famous Finsen Light Cure 

Conducted by the Danish Government at Copenhagen. 


@ This treatment is the only method known for the positive 
and permanent cure of Lupus (Consumption of the skin), 
Eczema, Epithelioma (Skin Cancer), and other forms of 


so-called incurable blood and skin diseases. 


@ In the American Branch of the Finsen Light Institute, at 
Chicago, we have installed the only Finsen apparatus in 
this country. It was secured direct from Dr. Finsen, and 
is being successfully operated by physicians trained under 
his personal direction in the parent institute. 


@ It is, therefore, no longer necessary to cross the Atlantic to 


obtain permanent relief from the terribly disfiguring diseases 
which the Finsen Light alone can cure. 


@ Our free 80 page illustrated book explains all about this 
‘ _ wonderful cure and gives photographs, names and addresses 
of sick ones who were restored to perfect health by means 


of it. Do you want this book? 


THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite C. 78 State Street, Chicago 


[February, 6, 1904 




















The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what has been heretofore a 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work. 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILiQuirt. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune ; Every position | The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. and valuable. 

The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. and well-written record of a popular movement. 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages, $1.50 Net. By Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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Problem 903. 
By P. S. LEONHARDT, LEIPSIC. 
Black—Eight Pieces. ‘ 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
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8:3P4;Q2Sprpr;2pp2P1;3k4;3P2pP3 
6p134K1S1. 


White mates in three moves. 


Solution of Problems, 
No. 896. Key-move : R—B sq. 























No. 897. 
Kt—B 2 Q—R sq, ch P—Q 4, mate 
I. 2. . ee 
K—B 3 K—B,4 
cates Q—R s! P—Q 4, mate 
1.— 2, ——_——. Bo serreseeeeewtaiiies 
RxP PxQ 
Kiera‘ Q x P, mate 
Other > 
ov sehs Q—R sq Q or P, mates 
2. 2. 3. — 
Bx P Any 


Other variations depend on those given. 

Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Or- 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barry, Boston; A.C. White, New York City; F. 
Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, N. J.; W. T. St. 
Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, Mich.; Dr. J. H. $., 
Geneva, N.Y.; E. A. C., Kinderhook, N. Y.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Mont- 
“gow? Ala.; the Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; 

. H. Renshaw, University of Virginia; ‘* Arata,” 
New York City ; O. Hagman, Stamford, Cone 
E. Vincent, Alfred University, N. Y.; ‘ 4 
Cravens, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. R. O’Connell, San 
Francisco: C. B. E., Youngstown, N. Y.; A. B. 
Peticolas, Victoria, Tex.; M. Crown, Waco, Tex. 


896: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; ‘* Arata,” 
New York City; Z. G., Detroit; C. W. Shewalter, 
Washington, D. C.; R. L. Baltimore; A. H., New- 
ton Center, Mass.; J. S. Court, New York City; 
E. S. H., Athens, Ga. 

897: E. A. Kusell, Oroville, Cal. 


Comments (896): ‘Fine illustration 
theme"’—G. D.; “Easy, but good’ —F. S. F.; 
“Fine problem of the complete block class”’—F. 
G.; “To an amateur, this seems an unnecessary 
waste of force. The R serving apparently no 
other purpose than the ‘waiting move’”—Dr. J. 
H. S.; ‘Much in little”—J. E.V.; “Highly ingen- 


ious ; without a biemish”—Dr. E. B. K.; ** Enter- 
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WE PAY 
SAVINGS EARNING 







Estate that has grown 
steadily in value for 50 
years, and is increasing 
now faster than ever 
before. 

Safe, profitable, with- 
drawable investments, 


NGs as 
ying 5 per cent. per an- 


num for every da invested. Supervised 
New York Banking Department. -" "7 


Assets, «+  « $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits, 175,000 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
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SOUTHERN MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


LEXINGTON ~ 


KENTUCKK 


A.SMITH BOWMAN SEC.& CENL.MANACER. 


One of our Bondholders writes ‘ 


“T beg to say that I have looked up the 


enough to satisfy me that the Company is esta h 
lieve the proposition they are presenting to 


principles. 
ment is one of the best; that 


Core its methods and management, 
lished on — sound business 
t 


re public as an invest- 


Its Returns to the Investor are the Largest Possible 


and that they have demonstrated beyon 
safe, conservative, and can be maintained 


Many such letters are received daily and we have hundreds in our files. 
a Bondholder your experience would pre pe cause you to hold like views. 
a 


of as little as $2.25 a month accepted, and an 


d a reasonable doubt that their method is 


Should you become 
Investments 


y larger amount. 


Why our Bondholders are Pleased 
Business controlled-by State laws. $100,000 deposited with treas’r ot Kentucky, 


$960,000 accumulated in assets. 
A post card secures full information. A few 


Dept. 2, Ss. M. 





$1,375,000 paid investors. 


agents can be used. Address 
I. Co. BLOCK. 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Through the Feet 


Don’t Take Medicine. External Remedy 
Brings Quick Relief. FREE on 
Approval. TRY IT. 


We want everyone who has rheumatism 
to send us his or her name. We will send 
by return mail a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the wonderful external cure which has 
brought more comfort into the United 
States than any internal remedy ever made. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar ; if 
not, don’t send us a cent. 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the soles 
of the feet and cure by absorbing the poi- 
sonous acids in the blood through the large 
pores. They cure rheumatism in every part 
of the body. It must be evident to you that 
we couldn’t afford to send the drafts on ap- 
proval if they didn’t cure. Write to-day to 
the Magic Foot Draft Co., R. U. 6 Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of 
drafts on approval. We send also a valuable 
Booklet on Rheumatism. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“There is only one way to success 
in the administration of Cod Liver 
Oil, and that is not by disguising, but 
by excluding, the impurities.” This is 
exemplified in 


Peter Moller’s 
Pure Cod Liver Oil 


which can be relied upon as being pure, 
sweet, digestible, and free from disagree- 
able taste or odor. 


Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name of 
Schieffelin & Co.,New York, SoleAgents 
PLAY catalogue of over 2000 plays. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St.,Chicago, or 40 W.28th St.,New Y ork 
Interest for Life on Life 


7% GUARANTEED ‘ost on 3m 


atage 62, Ten Per Cent. Tax exempt. Sales in 1902, Ten 
Million Dollars. J, A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New Veork. 





Dialogues, Recitations and other 
Entertainments. Send for free 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana. Mo.: Dansville. N. Y.; Etc 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 
soundly all night No further 


AS | need of medicines. Over 52,000 


Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 


nook 25a Free. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, Wi. Y. 





cured to stay cured. Cause re 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
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Without 
MacseTH on it 
what can you ; 
expect of a| 
lamp-chimney! 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacseTtH, Pittsburgh, 


Send $1.00 for 
25 Pure 


RESAGOS HAVANA CIGARS 


Your Money Back if Not Satisfactory 
This is the introductory offer for our Resagos 
Havana Cigar. We will send them to you, 
charges prepaid, and you can sample them f: ee. 
If they are not fully up to your expectation, re- 
turn them to us—any express company will tell 
you we accept returns age question and pay 
express charges both ee We don’t want your 
money unless you’re fall y satisfied. 

We have built up the largest trade in genuine 
Havana Cigars in this country—saving you 

the profits of salesman, jobber and ele. 

Write for booklet showing our liberal special of- 
fers on pure Havana Cigars from $4 to $15 per 100, 
and we will send you the names of prominent in- 
dividuals and clubs in every State in the Union 
who are our pleased customers. References: 

State Bank, New York City ; Bradstreet’s or 

Jun’s, 
LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1808 First Ave., New York City : 
Established 1875. 











VISITING 
CARDS: 


1 O paid 3 AC 

Correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. Booklet 
“Card Style” a. Also business, professional and frase 
ae cards. W ave cuts of emblems for all societies. 


E. J, SCHUSTER en Fr & ENG. 00,, DEPT.SO8T, LOUIS, MO. 


P oe 
My Own 
Circulars presses, type,&c.to factory 
Cards &c. THE PRESS (0. 


$5 PRESS MERIDEN, CONN. 





Saves money. Big 
printing for others. 

ress for book, newspaper 
$18. Fullinstruction sent 


, 






arge | 


taining; but not difficult ”"—J. H. C.; ‘“*Good’’— 
orc. 


Dr. R 

897: “* The variation 1.-——— is especially fine’ 

Re? 

—G. D.; “A kangaroo: its strength is in its hind 
legs”—F. S. F.; “Not e graceful position; but 
the mainplay is fine’’—F. * Easy but elegant ”’ 
—Dr. J. S.; ‘Fine = roi of work”’—J. G. L.; 
‘Some of the beaut iful and by no 


_ es < 


means easy ”__Dr. E. B. ‘En dansk br wlitant !”’ 
H. C 





O.H.; “Je a 2. n is een ee _ 
‘Not difficult, but very beautiful ” RK. jJ.O’ Cc 
In addition to those reported Zz ‘Goldmark, 
Be enn N. J., got 891. 894, 895; A. B. P.; 892; J 
» 894; C. B. E., 894, 895; F. Bethel, 895. 


| 

. : | 

A Fine Allgaier. 
the white pieces in the 
whose death 


John Adair, 
following game, and 
announced, was at one time champion of Cook 
Ill. Dr. Zukertort was one of the great- 
est players in the world. This game was played 
on January 1o, 1886, 


who played 
was recently 


County, 


ADAIR. ZUKERTORT. 
White. Black 
1P—K,4 P—K 4 
2P—K B,4 PxP 
3 Kt—K B3 P—K Kt4 
4P—K R3 P—Kt 5 
5 Kt—Kt5 P—K R 3 
ns oh yy K x Kt (a) 
P—Q 4 (b) P—Q 4 
8Bx kK BP PxP 
9 B—B4ch K—Kt 3 (c) 
10 Castles B—Kt 2 
1 P—Q B3 Kt—Ke 
12 Kt—Q 2 ta Q B—B4 
13 B—K 3 R—B sq 
14 Ktx P K—R 2 (e) 
15 Kt—Kt 3 K—R sq 
16 Q—Q 2 —Q3 
17 B—B4 —Q Kt 3 
18 Q R—K sq Kt—B 3 
19 Bx KR 3—Kt 3 
20 B x Bch Cx B 
21 O—K Kt 5 Rx Rch 


22 K x R and Black resigned (f). 
Notes by John A. Galbreath, New Orleans. 


(a) The moves made constitute the true Allgaier | 


gambit, which the German master whose name it 
bears considered an irresistible attack. Experi- 
ence has considerably modified this high opinion, 
but the opening has always been a favorite of ag- 
gressive players and gives rise to games of sur- 
passing interest and beauty. 

(b) This continuation introduced by E. Thorold, 
one of the leading English experts, is considered 
by al) advanced exponents of the game as the only 
advisable form of pursuing the attack in the All- 
gaier proper. 

(c) 9 K—Kt 2 followed by 1o Kt—K B 3, whether 
White play 10 Castles or B—K 5 ch, or 9 Kt—K B3 
is.the approved continuation at this point. 

(d) This forces the undesirable reply of Black. 

(e) If Bx Kt, Q x P ch, etc. 

(f) The game is remarkable for the number of 
unhappy moves White forces Black to make, es- 
pecially the twelfth, fourteenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth. It will be noted there were only three 
checks given in the game. 


The Falkbeer Counter-Gambit. 


| CHAROUSEK’S ATTACK. 


During Pillsbury’s recent visit to Chicago, the | 


| American Champion made public some highly in- 

| teresting analyses on the Charousek Attack in the 

Falkbeer Counter-Gambit, which he had been 

| considerable pains to work out. 
introduced by the late Rudolph Charousek in his 

| game against Pillsbury in the Nuremberg Tour- 
nament of 1886. This resulted ina Draw after an 
exciting game of fifty-two moves, the Hungarian 
missing a win on the thirty-first move. Pillsbury 
now claims to have demonstrated the unsound- 
ness of the novelty by continuing wi Kt—Q 
B 3, instead of 8.., B—K 2, as in the Nuremberg 
game. His research involved the fathoming of 
extremely intricate complications, which of course 
could hardly be accomplished in cross-board play. 


at 


2 ae 





White Black, White. Black. 

1 P—K 4 —K4 13 K-K 2 (f) ke 
2P—-KB4 P—Q4 14 K—O sq 3 
3PxQP P—K5 ts B—Kt 2 BOK S 

4 P—Q 3 Kt—K B 3 16 P—kt3 ~=©Castles 
srar Kt x P 17 B—Kt2 RxP 

6Q—K 2 QxP 18 K—K 2 B—Kt 5 

| 7Kt-Q2 P—KB,4 19K xR R—Q sq ch 

| 8P—K Kt4 20 B—Q 4 Bx Kt 

(a) Kt—B 3 (b) | 21 Kt—B 3 '—K 6 

| 9 B-Kt 2(c) Kt—Q 5 22 Rx Kt 3x B 
10 0Q Q 3(d) oe (e) |23 KtxB P—B 4 
11BxQ Kt x Q'ch }24 R—Bsq Rx Kt ch(g) 
“4 Kt Kt—B7ch | 


for use. Write for catalogue | 


| (a) This move constitutes the Charousek Attack 
| and against an indifferent move—say, 
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J | Pimples 


Every night just before go- 
in © bed, wash the face 
with hot water and Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap and you will 
get rid of pimples. 

Glenn’s is the only sulphur 
soap that contains enough 
pure sulphur to make it a 
specific for skin diseases. 
Insist on having the genuine 


Glenn’s 
SulphurSoap 


2sc. a cake at all drug stores 
mailed on receipt of 30c. by 
Charles N. Crittenton Cone 
115 Fulton Street, New 
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AL NAL TC 
STICK 


It’s So Convenient 


No cup needed. 

Just wet your face, rub on a little 
soap, work up a big, creamy lather 
with your brush and you'll shave 
with ease and pleasure. 

Nothing like it. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 








The attack was | 


the obvious | 
—K 2—White gains at least a Pawn, and if Black | 








Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis, Laryngitis 
and other throat troubles quickly 
relieved and promptly 
cured gh the 
use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. It 
is absolutely harmless, yet a most power- 
ful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause these dis- 
eases, without injury to the tissue, Hydro- 
zone cures the patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at vours, will send trial bottle, 
prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Of, Chestamctat 


Dept. R-57, Prince Street, New York 
Send for free booklet how to treat diseases. 
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| Thompson’s Eye Water 





If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


Readers of THE LITERARY DiGcEsT are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Pears 


The skin ought to be 
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KeepWellfleeled 


should Castle on his ninth move, Pawn takes B P, 


winning a piece. 

(b) This is Pillsbury’s defense to this ingenious 
attack on White’s part, and its soundness has been 
conclusively demonstrated by hours of elaborate 
analysis on his part. 

(c) If White plays P—Q B 3 to prevent the erf- 
trance of the hostile Knight, Black can give upa 
Pawn in something like the following continua. 
tion: 9 P—Q B 4, B—K 2; 10 B—Kt 2, Castles; 
11 Ktx Kt, Px Kt; 12Bx P, B~R 5 ch; 13 K—Bsq, 
Q—B 2; 14 K—Kt 2, B—K 3; 15 O- B3, Kt—K 4 and 
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. ; 1 wins. In other variations resulting from this line MORGAN 
clear ’ there 1S nothing White is equally helpless. WaIGHT 
° ° (d) It is obvious that Kt x Kt at this stage ree 
strange ina beautiful face. sults in the loss of a Pawn. 


If we wash with proper 


soap, the skin will be open 





(e) For a long time Mr. Pillsbury thought Q—B4 
was the winning move at this juncture, but pa- 
tient analysis discovered the following flaw ; 11.., 
Q—B4; 12 P x Kt, Px B; 13 Kt (nor queen) x P, 
Ktx P ch; 14 K- Q2 (the only move), Q—B 3; 15 
Qx Kt, B—Kt 5ch; 16 K—Q3. This last curious 
move effectually dissipates Black’s attack and 














and clear, unless the prevents his recovery of his piece. 
(f) If K-Q sq, then Kt—K 6, winning the bishop, Morgan @ Wright Rubber Heels 
health is bad. A good (g) And Black remains a pawn plus, winning in 8 j ’ . 
all variations after his tenth move, — RS ape parcae apnea 
. . why muititudes of peopie wea 
skin 1s better than a Morgaa & Wright Rubber Heels: 
d Lasker vs. Loman. They Carpet the Pavement 
r Torld’sC i ae oe e i There i »qually intelligent reason for 
octo Tae Weshae Champion played, venietly, again the increasing demand for the M. & W. Brand: 
, twenty opponents in the City of London Chess- Th Easier. W L 4 
The soap to use is club, winning 13, losing 3, and drawing 4. This is Cont hn cae tee 
a Es a very remarkable score, as nearly all his opp0« , nw : ms 
Pears’; no free alkali in it. nents are very strong players, and several are rece Insist on the BM. & COR ORR IEEE SS 
; ognized experts. The following game with Loman MORGAN @ WRIGHT, CHICAGO 
Pears ; the soap that is one of the best of the series: 
j ° Ruy Lopez. 
clears but not excoriates. LASKER, LOMAN, LASKER. LOMAN 
White Black White. Black \ 
1 P—K P—K 4 2aaPxB 3—K 5 
Sold all over the world. 2Kt-KB3;Kt-0B3 |sQ-B2 PR 
soca 3B—Kts  P—QR3 |23PxP Rx P 
4B—R4 Kt—B 3 24 Kt—Kt3 Kt—K"3 
5 P—Q4 Par? 25 Kt-Q4 RxQBP 
6 Castles 3—K 2 26R-Q2 R—Kt3 
7 R—K sq_ Castles 27 P—Bs5 Kt x Kt 
8P—K 5 Kt—K sq j28PxR Ktx P 
gB—Kt3 Kt—R4 29 B—B 5 RxB 
10Q xP KtxB 309 Rx B R—Q B sq 
11 RPx Kt at dp ee 33 e 9 
12 P—Q Kt4 P—QB 3 32 Rx Kt QxR 
PRs Beep [gzg. Reg artarlithine 
14 Kt—B3 Kt—B2 34 R—B 8 ch - :, f 
i~B-K3 B—KB4 35P xP R—B 8c 
16 Ge Q—-9 . mK-Be B-§ z » gives better results than any 
17 Kt-Q4 —QKts5_ {37 3 3 7% c : 
18QR—QsqQR—Bsq [38 K—Kt4 R—Bsch other remedy for Rheumatism. 
19 Q—K 2 —Kt 3 39 K—Kt 5 Black wins, : ; 
2oP—B4 BxKt The promptness of its action 


N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 


was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
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is in many cases astonishing. 
Does not affect the heart nor 


irritate the stomach. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
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i Wy, 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- Uy 
covered that the hair was com letely removed. ; Uy 





as if by magic. It Cannot Fail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it; 
the heavy growth, mock as the beard or growth 
on moles, may require two or more applications, 
and without slightest injury or unpleasant feel- 
ing when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of $1.00 per 
bottle. Send money by letter, with yom full 
address written plainly, Yo 4 taken. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 29, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottie Guaaranteed 


{2 We Offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


Ask Your Doctor About It 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


Yy Y 
We named the new discovery MODENE. It is | “ , ee, leading physicians of the country. 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results, V7, yy ‘ Wy ay 7 & Pry of y 
Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears Yj Yj YW y= = 7) 
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Position after Whites 39th move, 


| WYy 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 











“97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME CO. 

















How does Black win? 
Exhausted or Debilitated 


ERV 0 U S N ES Nerve Force from any Cause 


aummmm. “\°’ WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredients whatever 

















SEE THAT CLIP? [sco 
ee NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 

curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \& in. in thickness, 
and can be used over and overagain. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records. cards, ete. Avoid unsightly 





: 1 > a » hi e ste w2eribe ; sici t yen to be the best, safest, and 
i i shi . tere This Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to , 8a q 

mer ae ty actoone. cone peste most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally caused, as it reaches 

nee gy Pus ne in bones of 100 the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients 





that money can buy and science produce ; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Pape, GRE DOLLAR per Res, No Humbug. C. 0. D. or Treatment Scheme. 
y ° 
» Dear Sirs; I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganes» for liver and kidney 
PERSONAL OPINIONS s complaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will 
ask you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels 
I am confident it is just what | have been in search of for many years. | am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J, WEST. 


I know of noiremedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Debility.—-ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D 


Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 


Send for tree treatise, Winchester & Co., Chemists, B-609Beekman Bidg., NewYork. 


}Thompson’s Eye Water|roR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Established 1858. 
Readers of Tar Lrrerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


especially for desk convenience. 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City 























The Insane Root 
Aromance of a strange country. By Mrs. CAMPBELL 
Pragp. 12mo, cloth, 380 pp., $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 
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sore eyes use 
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A Brilliancy Prize. 


The prizes for brilliancy, offered by Baron 
Rothschild, in the late Vienna Tourney, have been 
awarded: Maroczy, $42 for win from 
Tschigorin ; Marco, $42, for his game with Mieses ; 
and $21 each to Pillsbury and Mieses for the game 
given below. Score and notes from La Stratégie. 


his 


Aligaier Gam bit. 





MIESES. PILLSBURY. | MIESES. PILLSBURY. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
1 P—K 4 P—K 4 33 P—K R 5 R—K Bsq 
2P—K B,4 PxP 34 Q-KKt 6ch R—K Kt 2 
3 Kt-K B3 P—K Kt4 35 O—K 6ch K—R 2 (0) 
4P—K R4 P—K Kts5 136 © K 4ch K—R sq 
5 Kt-K Kts P—K R3 |37 QO—Ks5 R—Q sq 
6 Ktx P K x Kt 38 K—Bsq K—Ktsq 
7 B-Q B4ch P—Q 4 l39 P-K R 6(p) R—K Bach 
8BxPch K—K sq (a) |4oK—K2 R (Q)—Q2 
9 P—Q4 Kt—K B3z |41QxPch K—Re2 
1o Kt—Q B 3; B—Q Kt 5 142 O—K R4 R(Q2)-Kea2 
Bx B P(b) Ktx B | ch 
12 Px Kt Ox P 143 K—Q 2 R—K 3 
13 Castles Bx Kt 44 O-—(4 R—K Kt 3 
4PxB Kt—-Q B3 |4s P—K Kt4KxP 
r5 O—Q 2(c) B—K 3 46 QO-KR8ch K—Kt 4 
16 OG R-K sq K—Q 2 47 Q-KR 5ch K—B 3 
17 P-QB4!(d) Q x B P (e) \g8 P—QB4 R(Ba)—K 
%Rx B! K x R (f) Kt2 
19 P—Q sch K—Q 2 (g) 149 Q—K B5 K—K 
zo P x Kt dbl. K x P (h) (ch) 
ch 50 0-Q B sch R—Q 3 ch 
21 B—K 5 K R—K sq(i)'5:1 K--B Rx P 
22 R—-K Bg Q—QB 4 ch\s2 Q—K 5 ch R—K3 
G) 153 V—Q b K—B 3 
23 B—Q 4 Q—O 3 ch 
24 R—K B6 R—K 3 sg Qx P R-K Kt 6 ch 
25 O—Q B3 K—Q 2 iss K—Q 2 R—Q Kt 3 
ch 56 Qx P R-Q Kt 7ch 
2 R-K Bych R—K 2(k) [57 K—Ksq R(Kt6)-Kt7 | 
27 B—Q Bs RxR 58 O—Q 4 ch K—K 3 
2 BxQ PxB 59 O—Y 5 ch K—K a2 
29 Q—Q Kt 3 K—K sq j60 O—K 5 ch K—Qa2 
l |6x Q—Q 5ch K—Boa2 
30 O—K 6ch K—B sq 62 O-Q B sch K—Kt 2 


31 Ox Q Pch K—Kt sq 


(m) 
32 QxP P—K Kt 6(n)| 


63 O—Q 5 ch K—R 22 
64 Q-Q B sch K—Kt 2 
Drawn game 





Notes. 


(a) Probably the best defense is that adopted by 
Messrs. Fahndrick and Schlechter, during some 
consultation games played in Vienna; 8.., 
<—Kt 2; 9 P-Q 4, P—K B6; 10 P x P, Kt—K B3; 
1 Kt—Q B 3, B—Q Kt 5; etc. Equally interesting 
is Mr. Fleissig’s move of 9,., B—Q 3 

(b) Best ; less powerful was the move, 11 Castles, 
played by Marco against Pillsbury, since the re- 
ply 11.., P—K B 6 gives Black the advantage. 

(c) If 15 OQ—Q 3, Black would reply 15.., PB K Bg. 

(d) This ingenious move not only strengthens 
the attack but it wins two minor pieces for the 
Rook. 

(e) Evidently, 17.., 
piece. 

(f) If 18.., Qx Q Pch; 19 Ox Q, KtxQ; 20R— 
K 4, P—Q B 4; 21 P—Q B3, Kt—Q B3; 22 R-Q sq 
ch, thus regaining the piece as well as obtaining a 
strong attack. 

(gz) Clearly, if 19.., Qx Q P; 20 R—K sq ch. 

(h) Altho Black, in a more simple position, 

would bea Pawn and the exchange to the good, he 
here possesses no advantage on account of the 
position of his King. 
_ (i) Best ; if 21.., K R—K B sq; 22 Qx P ch; and, 
if 21..,Q R—K B sq; 23 Rx R, thus leaving only 
Queen against Queen, a position more advanta- 
geous than any White might have hoped for in 
this opening. 

(j) The black Queen can not move from the QB 
file, on account of 23 Q—Q B 3 ch. 

(k) If 26.., K—K sq; 27 R—K R 7, with avery 
strong position. Black aspires to remain with 
two Rooks against the Queen, 


(l) In this position the Queen is stronger than 
the two Rooks (that do not mutually support each 
other) and Black’s unprotected King. 


(m) Dr. Tarrasch, in the “‘Local Anzeiger,’’ 
shows that, by 31 Qx R P ch, White should have 
won, for he would have captured the K Kt P and 
obtained two passed Pawns, as follows: 31Q xR 
P ch, R—K Kt 2. [If 31..,K—K2; 32 Q—KKt 5 ch, 
etc.; if 31.., K—K sq; 32 Q—K 6 ch, etc,; and, if 
31... K—Kt sq; 32 Q—K 6, P—K Kt 6, Q9. Kt 3, 
etc.] 32 Q—KR8ch, R—K Kt sq; 33 Q—K B 
K sq; 34 Q—K 6ch, K—B sq; 35 P—K 
K Kt 2; 36 P—K R6, R—-K R2; 37 QO—K Kt 6, R- 
K B2; 38 P—K R 7, K—K 2; 39 Q—K Kt 5 ch and 
wins. 


(n) This Pawn, shutting in the white King, 
makes a draw an assured fact. 


(o) If 35..,R (Kt2)—K B 2; 36Q 
Black’s best Pawn is lost. 


Q x QP ch would cost a 


Q Kt 3 and 


(p) Mieses, who is sure of a draw, risks much to 
win in order to gain some future special prize; 
such action naturally adds to the value of the 
parctes. since both players are now doing the very 

st in their power, and the ending is very inter- 
esting. 
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Produce each a disease 
having definite patholo- 
gy. The disease yields 
easily to the Treatment 


Opium, 

Tobacco fol wagers wae 
tutes : 

Using aie 


Alcohol, 
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P. D. ARMOUR 


Head of the great Armour Packing Company, 
Chicago, Ill. (in a personal letter to 
Dr. Keeley), said : 


! have sent about two hundred 
of my employees, from butchers 
to foremen, and all have been 
perinanently cured. I do not 
think there is any one thing, or 
any one man, who ever did the 


good to humanity that you are 


doing with your cure. 





A Friend’s Opportunity | 


“TR JUSANDS of men have been saved 
from business ruin and a drunkard’s 
grave and their families from misery and 
poverty by the timely suggestion of a 
friend. It is unnecessary to depict the 
sufferings that are being caused by in- 
temperance. There is no one but who 
would appreciate reading Rev. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture on the evils of intem- 
perance. Probably it is the grandest 
portrayal of the curse of liquor that the 
world has received. Ifyou are interested 
at all, or know of any one who is in the 
clutches of the liquor habit, we would be 
glad tosend youacopy of Rey. T. DeWitt 
Talmage’s lecture, together with other 
printed matter, which will clearly dem- 
onstrate to you that the indulgence in 
liquor is a disease and that we have 
cured thousands and thousands. Please 
fill out and mail coupon below. We 
will forward you by mail—plain envel- 
ope, sealed—the matter spoken of above, 
which we believe must be of interest. 
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Cut Out and Mail to Institute Nearest to You 


I would be interested in receiving copy 
of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage’s lecture and 
other printed matter. 





Name 


Town . 


Hundreds of well-known peo- 
ple have indorsed and recom- 
mended the Keeley treatment. 


Among them the following : 


General NraL Dow 
Col. C. H. TayLor 
Judge-Advocate-Gen. GROESBECK 
Dr. PARKHURST 
Rev. Canon FLEMING 
FRANCES E. WILLARD 
Hon. LurHerR LAFLIn MILLs 
Ex-Gov. HAsTINGs 
Rev. Dr. Gro. C. LORIMER 
Rev. T. DeWitr TALMAGE 
Joun V. FARWELL 
Dr. Epwarp McGLyNnn 
Rear-Admiral WALKER 
Ex-Gov. CLAUDE MATTHEWS 
Ex-Gov. JoHn P. ALTGELD 
Rt. Rev. JoHN SHANLEY 














Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Des Moines, lowa. No. Conway, N. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb., 
Los Angeles, Cal. New Orleans, La., 724 South 19th 
San Francisco, Cal. 1628-38 Felicity St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
1170 Market St. Portland, Me. 
West Haven, Conn. Lexington, Mass 
Washington, D. C., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
211 N. Capitol St. g¢. Louis, Mo. 
Augusta, Ga. 2803 Locust St. 
Dwight, Ill. Boulder Hot Sp’ngs, 
Charlestown, Ind. Boulder, Mont. 
Marion, Ind. Fargo, No. Dak. 


Portland, Ore. 


Providence, R. 


** Non-Heredity of Inebriety,”” by Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, 


iW: ~~ > SS 








ALWAYS ADDRESS THE INSTITUTE NEAREST TO YOU. 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Cor. 3d & Denni- Seattle, Wash. 
son Ave’s. Huntington, W. Va. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
$12 N. Broad St. London, Eng. 


Details of treatment, and proofs of its success, sent free on 
application to any of the above-named institutes. 


Gen. James W. ForsyTH, U.S.A. 


H. Pittsburg, Pa., 
4246 Fifth Ave. 
St. Columbia, 8. C. 
Dallas, Texas, 
Bellevue Place. 
Richmond, Va. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Toronto, Ont 
Winni Man. 


1. Cape Town, 8. A. 


mailed on application. 
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Stomach Comfort 
can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 
They are absolutely unmedicated. 


Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 


plexion is wonderfully 
their daily use. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N.Y. 


by 
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VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
“® VARICOSE ULCERS 


and 
LEG SWELLINGS 
Cured by 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any part of the world, and guarantee a 
fi Catalogue tells how to measure, 
gives prices, etc. Send for one. We are 

2 est weavers of special elastic 
work in the United States. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
67 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 











OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 
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Three New Stories by Count Leo Tolstoy, written 

{or the Benefit of the Kishinef Sufferers. Pub- 

isher’s and Author's Profits are to go to the 
Kishinef Relief Fund. 


Announcement to Literary Digest Readers 





ESARHADDON 


King of Assyria, and other Stories 
Count Lisa Tolstoy 


Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude, with an In- 
troduction Containing Letters by Tolstoy 


Esarhaddon, King of Asyyria 


An allegorical story with an Oriental set- 
ting, telling how a cruel king was made to 
feel and understand the sufferings of one of 
his captives, and to repent his own cruelty. 


Work, Death and Sickness 


A legend accredited to the South Ameri- 
can Indians, showing the three means God 
took to make men more kind and brotherly 
toward each other. 


Three Questions 


A quaint folk-lore tale answering the 
three questions of life: ‘‘ What is the Best 
Time?” ‘‘Who Arethe Most Important Per- 
sons?” ‘*What Thing Should be Done First?” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

St. Louis Globe Democrat: ‘* There is perhaps no 
writer working to-day whose mind is centered on 
broader and better things than the Russian master, 
and the present offering shows him at his very best.” 

New York Herald: * Extraordinarily simple in 
matter and manner, they yet enforce with curious 
power Tolstoy’s cardinal doctrines of the universal 

rotherhood of man, the sacredness of life, and the 
duty of non-resistance to evil.” 


This is the latest editon to the ‘*Hour-Glass Stories.” 


Dainty 12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, Ornamental 
Cover, 40 cents, Net; by Mail. 45 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





























All Booklovers and those who delight in choice literature will welcome the 
initial volume which we have just published of the specially 
authorized handsome library edition of 


Totstoy’s Complete Works 


Stories, Plays, Folk Tales, Essays, Discussions on Theology, Religion, 


Social Questions, Diet, Sex Questions, Art, etc., etc. 


The volumes will appear in uniform style, but each will be independent of the others so 
far as numbering, paging, etc.. are concerned. They will be octavos in size, bound in extra- 





THE Latest PortTRaAIT OF TOLSTOY. 
(Taken since his recent illness.) 


quality ribbed olive cloth, tasteful cover designs in 
gold, printed on choice gilt-top, deckle-edge paper, 
good-sized type, illustrated with photogravure frontis- 
pieces, etc. 





The First Volume Just Ready! 


SEVASTOPOL 


AND OTHER MILITARY TALES 
By LEO TOLSTOY 


A new translation by Louise and Aylmer Maude, 
specially authorized by the author. This book relates 
the euthuc’s own experiences, sensations, and reflec- 
tions during the most noted siege of modern history. 
During the siege of Sevastopol, from October 17, 1854, 
to September 6, 1855, the Allies, it has been calculated, 
fired from their cannon and mortars no less than 
1,356,000 shots at its defenders. None of these, how- 
ever, or of the much more numerous small-arm bullets, 
hit a young officer, Count Leo Tolstoy by name, whose 
death would have deprived the world of so much that 








it could ill spare, including this book, the first of his works to receive international recog- 
nition. The translation has been authorized by Count Tolstoy, who has specially com- 
mended it for its accuracy, simplicity, and directness. 


The Illustrated London News: ‘There 





Shick sold for $8,600.00 
year $2.50 


Fabulous prices are being paid for First Folio Edi- 
tions of Shakespeare. Add to your library at trifling 


cost a photographic famsimile of the British Museum 
volume of the 1623 


FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE 


With an Introduction by 
J. O. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS, 


the celebrated English archologist and biographer 
of Shakespeare. 


It is a book that should be in the hands of every 
lover of literature and especially of Shakespeare. 

There is no work in the whole range of English 
literature approaching in interest and critical value this 
famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare. When it 
is mentioned that this is the sole authority for the text 
of such masterpieces as The Tempest, Macbeth, 
Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, Coriola- 
nus, Julius Cesar, Timon of Athens, Anthony 
and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, As You Like It, and 
The Winter’s Tale, enough is said to confirm its 
unrivaled importance and interest. 


The Boston Budget: ‘There is no work in 
the whole range of English literature that at all ap- 
proaches this famous First Folio Edition of Shakes- 
peare, and its reproduction at this time is especially 
valuable. No student of literature can atteed te do 
without a copy of this excellent work, which is the 
a American edition from the English facsimile 
plates. 

8vo, Cloth, over 1,000 pages. Sent 
post-paid to any address for $2.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














Kuloskap, The Master 
And Other Algonkin Poems 


Stories and legends of animals, Indians, and nature. 
By Cuas. Goprrey Leann, Hon. F.R.S.L., and Joun 
Dvyne.ey Prince, Ph.D. Profusely illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, 370 pp., $2.00, net; by mail, $2.17. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








is no one to equal Tolstoy asa master of the psychology 
of war. We think of ‘ Linesman,’ G. W. Steevens, 
Rudyard Kipling, and Stephen Crane—and are forced 
to conclude that Tolstoy is better than them all. His 
characters . . . emerge into the light of the camp-fire, 
and reveal their souls, and pass away into the darkness ; 
. . . but while they are with us Tolstoy makes us see 
right into them; he gives us an overpowering sense of 
their reality.”’ 


The Morning Leader, London: “ No other 
modern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol ’ in the complete- 
ness and directness with which it unveils the realities 
of war. There are picturesque glimpses in Mr. Kip- 
ling’s vulgar stories of fighting But the strongest 
meat Mr. Kipling can provide is milk for babes beside 
Count Tolstoy’s seemingly casual sketches, which yet 
comprehend with merciless amplitude the whole atmos- 
phere of war.” 


What Count Tolstoy Says of the Translators 
and Translation 


‘ Better translators, both for knowledge of the two languages and for penetration into the very meaning of the 


matter translated, could not be invented ’’ Of their translation of ‘‘ Sevastopol”’ Tolstoy also says: 


“1 think 


I already wrote you how unusually the first volume of your edition pleases me. All in it is excellent: the edition 
and the remarks, and chiefly the translation, and yet more the conscientiousness with which all this has been done.’’ 





Preface to this Edition of Tolstoy’s Works ; 
Preface to Sevastopol and other Military Tales ; 
Transliteration of Russian Names ; 
Recapitulation to aid English Readers ; 
Sevastopol in December, 1854 ; 

Sevastopol in May, 1855; 

Sevastopol in August, 1855 ; 





The Contents of Sevastopol Include 


The Wood-Felling: A Junker’s Tale (1845-55) ; 

Meeting a Moscow Acquaintance in the Detachment. 
From Prince Nehludof’s Diary in the Cau- 
casus (1856) 

Two Hussars (1856) 

Index of Russian Words and Customs Explained in 
Foot-notes. 








Send in Your Subscription Now for the Complete Works 


You pay for each volume when it is issued. Sign the coupon below. 


This handsome 


edition is one which every American booklover will desire to possess and one which all 


will certainly treasure. 


before each volume is ready, and not over 
three or four four volumes a year will be 
published, so that you will not feel the 
expense of the work, 


A Choice Volume 


Handsomely printed on deckle-edge pa- 
r, gilt top, photogravure portrait of 
‘olxtoy from a daguerreotype taken in 
1855, map of Sevastopol ; cover design in 
ld, extra-quality ribbed olive cioth, 
25+xivili. pp. Price, #1.50, postpaid. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


e shall publish only a limited edition, and the size of this edition 
will be determined by the support now given this large undertaking. 


We will notify you 








SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—TOLSTOY’S 
COMPLETE WORKS 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen :—Please enroll me as a subscriber 
for Tolstoy’s complete works. I enclose herewith 
$1.50 for ‘‘Sevastopol,” the first volume, and agree 
to remit $1.50 for each of the succeeding twenty-five 
volumes when notified that each is ready, it being un- 
derstood that not over four volumes a year will be 
published. 


Name 


A ddress 
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33, DISCOUNT BEFORE WE MOVE 


The bulkiest portion of our stock must be disposed of before we move to our new home, Corner Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
Third Street. This is necessary to save the enormous expense of transporting many tons of books. In this econ: my all of our 
patrons may benefit, because this situation puts us under the necessity of making making price reductions, and simultaneously 
placing within your reach such bargains as can be offered only on very rare occasions. Below will be found a striking e xample. 
The regular price of this great work is $15; we offer the 85 copies in stock for only $10 each, carriage prepaid, and on easy terms. 


Nearly 1,400 Pages 750,000 Words notes Alone 
Bound in Full Morocco Printed from New Type 
Size, Each Page, (1x8 in, A Book for a Lifetime 
Weighs Nearly 12 Ibs. A Splendid Gift 


The Christian Leader, London: The New York Observer: “A page 
“Since Matthew Henry, no one has of Parker is worth a volume of some 
arisen with the same qualifications sermons that we have seen in print, 
for the work. Joseph Parker will, in and the preacher that studies him and 

; makes an honest adaptation of his 
centuries to come, have the same pungent expositions can not fail to 
place as Matthew Henry has had in make himself a more interesting and 
all English speaking lands.” 


PARKER'S PULPIT BIBLE 


Dr. JosepH Parker's Greatest Life Work—His ‘Last Will and Testament” 


This great Bible of Bibles is one of the most remarkable contributions to pulpit literature ever given to the world. The entire 
text of the Bible is printed in extra large, clear type, with the best illustrations for pulpit and homileticai and home devotional 
use in an ample margin opposite each significant verse. These notes are full of suggestive thoughts, and they unfold a wealth of 
scriptural interpretation and meaning, increasing many hundred-fold the value of the original text. The work is entirely new 
from cover to cover, and was only completed a short time before Dr. Parker’s death a few months ago. 


STRIKING TEXTS furs nue ti | COPIOUS INDEX TO escorts | ALL THE NOTES NEW ic." 

INDICATED jntrws ci stulng wt sour | SUGGESTIVE WORKS ‘cr of soy | AND ORIGINAL pote sonar iu work 

brackets. Nearly 10,000 themes and texts are shown. and carefully detailed index shows in which of Dr. printed in a separate work, would alone make four 
Parker’s other works the interpretation is provided. large octavo voluines. 





“ Thousands of sermons will grow out of this seed, and many a hard-pushed minister, who has not sunk to borrowing the brains of other men, will 
bless Dr. Parker for thoughts that stir his own mind and set it in motion toward preaching.’’—Dr. Marcus Dods, in British Weekly. 
** We have put *‘ The Pulpit Bible’ at the head of our * gift-book notices,’ because it would not be easy to find one of MORE DIGNIRIED FORM AND 
GREATER USEFULNESS.’’—The Spectator, London. 


5 if | d D bi V i The work is published in a sumptuous quarto volume of the cus- 
A eauti u an ura e 0 ume tomary pulpit size. It is bound in rich, heavy, full morocco leather, 
title stamped in gold, inside edges “tooled, ” inside cover pages 

-autifully marbled, full gilt edges, tasteful bookmark, limber binding, making the volume lie open easily at any place. The vol- 
ume is 105 inches wide, 114 3 inches long, and 34 inches thick. There are 1351. pages printed on first-class paper from new type 
cast especially for this purpose. Durability and elegance are manifest in every feature of the magnificent volume. 


A ROYAL GIFT FOR A CHURCH TO | AN IDEAL VOLUME FOR HOME | A PRICELESS HELP ror BIBLE STU- 


GIVE ITS PASTO No more enduring token READIN It is entirely free from any denomina- DENTS Every Bible Student, Theological Stu- 

of appreciation could be tional bias. and forms a splendid book dent, and Sunday School Teacher will 
selected by a congregation asa gift to its pastor than for devotional reading in the home circle, making find in this volume a never-ending source of practi- 
this handsome, helpful Bible, which is sure to be the Scriptures clear and full of meaning to all. cal help, supplying under one cover the information 


appreciated and treasured by every minister. } of a whole Biblical Library. 


A CLEAR, BRILLIANT, AND EXTRAORDINARILY SUGGESTIVE INTERPRETER 


The Christian Endeavor World, Boston :—“Dr. Joseph Parker is distinguished immeasurably by a distinct and unapproached gift of interpretation which 
opens up to homiletic use vast sections of revelation, which have hitherto lain unused.” 








The Christian Herald : —** Dr. Parker’s style is Zion's Herald, Boston:—Dr. Parker is always The Christian Index, Atlanta, Ga.: ** Dr. Parker 
clear, epigrammatic, terse, and vigorous. He is con- fresh and suggestive. ‘To the clergyman these vol- throws fresh light on the old narratives which we 

sequently extraordinarily suggestive, a perfect mine umes are of almost incalculable value.” | have known ‘from a child,’ and often makes us feel 
or treasury for preachers. | as if we saw them with new eyes.” 


A FRACMENT SHOWINC ‘THE FULNESS OF ILLUSTRATION 
JEREMIAH, CHAPTER VIII. DR. PARKER’S MARCINAL NOTES 


At that time, saith the Lorp, they shall bring out the bones of the kings of Who can measure the judgments of God ? 
“Imperial Caesar dead and turned to clay,” ete; 


Judah, and the bones of his princes, and the*bones of the priests, and the bones of Ww to thintt Goat eunets te nes 
» ie. . a 7 F 7 ese si ae e are prone to thin iat only the poor are wicked: read the catalogue 
the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their graves: kings, princes, priests, prophets, and all the flower of the city, and not one poor 

2 Ané they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all the host | ™an named. : 
of Heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have served, and after whom An educated sinner, degreed and certificated, is an instrument of the Devil. 


they have walked, and whom they have sought, and whom they have wor- 3 That is the extremity of human sorrow. Who does not cling to life ? 

: - : : ‘ —. » J Y Ask men who have but little comfort in life why they cling to existence. The 
shipped : they shall not be gathered, nor be buried; they shell be for dung mystery is that they do cling to it. There is always a to-morrow, always a door 
upon the face of the earth. ajar, always a gate that swings a little, and may open on the right side. 


Only 85 Sets—Satisfaction Guaranteed SPECIAL REMOVAL SALE COUPON 


At a saving of one-third price,no progressive preacher can afford to neglect Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











this unparalleled opportunity for securing one of the real and abiding treasures . ’ 

Cig re Se ” De “ a “ Gentlemen :—I accept your special offer of *‘ PARKER’S PULPIT BIBLE” to 
for the minister’s study. Dr. Parker was one of the world’s mightiest preachers, LiteRARY D1GEsT readers for $10, ‘carriage prepaid), regular price $15, and 
and his rare genius never shone more brilliantly than in this great work which agree to send you $2 within five days of receipt. of ‘the work, as the’ first 
he spoke of as his ** Last Will and Testament.’ payment for the same. I agree to remit the balance of the price ~ monthly 


We guarantee satisfaction. Send no money until the work has met with your SSS fo. eet ei Bist * oqniter 
approval. The coupon opposite brings it fo you, carriage prepaid. . 
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